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READERS WRITE 





The Quetzal’s Name 
In your issue of Oct. 19, there is an 
article entitled, “God’s Quetzal,” which 
states that the quetzal bird is scientifical- 
ly known as pharomacrus costaricensis. 
The proper scientific term for the quetzal 


is pharomacrus mocinus. It is also 
sometimes called quetzal resplendent 
Trogon. 


Dr. Claude A. Beesley 
Wichila Falls, Tex. 

{Tere are several species of quetzal birds including 
the pharomacrus mocino, the P. Antisianus, and the 
P. fulgidus. ‘The Quetzal mentioned in the article, 
however, was identified as belonging to the P. costari- 
censis species.—Ed.] 


Columbia’s Faculty 

In this week’s (Oct. 19) issue, “Columbia 
Storm,”’you state the enrollment figures at 
Columbia University, 17,000 students 
against 2,000 teachers. This would mean 
one teacher for every 8% students. Since 
these figures seem out of all proportion 
to the average school attendance, | am 
wondering why they need such a large 
faculty. 

William C. Manns 
New York, N. Y. 

{The figure is not exceptional, and is one most 
educators would approve. In 1939 Harvard had 8,538 
students 1,956 teachers; Carnegie Tech, 2,375 stu- 
dents, 350 teachers; Iowa State, 6,802 students, 649 
teachers. The examples are chosen at random. Many 
teachers may be engaged in research work and take 
only a few advanced students; others may be in- 
structors who, besides teaching, are earning their 
own highe? degrees.—Ed.] 

Japanese Citizens 

In your discussion of the 49th state 
Hawaii (PATHFINDER, Oct. 19) you men- 
tion 119,000 Japanese as American citizens. 
In case the islands become a state would 
that permit these and other Japanese later 
living there or born there to come to the 
48 states in numbers, settling here, owning 
land here, etc. Some states would 
soon have a Japanese population by en- 
trance and increase, 

Mrs. H. S. Wiley 
Portland, Ore. 

{Whether or not Hawaii becomes a state, U. 8. 

citizens can enter the 48 states.—Ed.] * 


Book Reviews? 

Congratulations and thanks to your edi- 
tor and writers for their grand work in 
giving their readers accurate facts and de- 
tails of current news. There is one de- 
partment that I should like to see included 
in vour magazine—a Book Review section, 
covering outstanding books concerning 
such important subjects as history, gov- 
ernment, politics, and economics. 

Mrs. McIntyre Greene 

Aberdeen, Wash. 

[What do our readers think of Mrs. Greene’s sug- 
gestion?—Ed.] 


For Unpampered Soldiers 

I saw something in the Oct. 26 PATH- 
FINDER under the heading, “Names” that 
gave me the biggest laugh I’ve had since 
Heck was a pup. One of our opera stars 
thinks we should have women employed 
around soldiers’ barracks to help with 
odd jobs such as hanging curtains, cook- 
ing home meals, and to give a domestc 
atmosphere to such places. Now wouldn’t 
that be sompen! I married a soldier and 
did a 30-year hitch with him. I lived in 
posts and camps all over the states and in 
the Philippines. I have never seen cur- 
tain on barrack windows. As for home- 





cooked meals, wouldn’t some of the old 
hard-boiled mess sergeants be tickled pink 
to have dames messing around his kitchen. 
What’s she want to make of our soldiers— 
Boy Scouts? If I know men, and I should 
know soldiers, most of them would be 
glad to escape the domestic atmosphere 
for a time. And the time-honored meal 
of beans and sowbelly will taste good to 
the most pampered of ’em when they come 
in from an all-day hike. 
Mrs. Claribel Caldwell 

Houston, Tex. 


Editorial Appreciation 

Accept my appreciation of your editor- 
ials from time to time, reminding us truth- 
fully of the duties and responsibilities of 
the U, S. in regard to the aggressor nations. 
Your editorial in the Oct. 26 issue is 
especially fine, but you have been at it 
on the same line all along. You have done 
a great service for your country in these 
editorials and it is too bad that every 
citizen has not read them. President 
Roosevelt should hang a gold medal 
around your neck for your support of 
his foreign policy. 

W. G. Nelson 

San Francisco, Calif. 

In your issue of Oct. 19, the editorial, 
“After It's Over,” is the most unbiased 
resume of the Presidential campaign | 
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have ever read anywhere. If this editvoy; 
eould be published in the form of a lean 
and distributed more widely ... it woy 
ease the minds of many. 

Gates M. Gardne; 


i 


Cleveland, O. 
Your editorial, “America’s Answ, 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 12), is a master; 
A. H. Simps, 
Medford, Ore. 


In a recent issue of PATHFINDER |: 
19), | was interested in the long nan). 

a girl. Well, when I was a boy ther« 
near us at Grove Oak, Ala.. a Mr. Du 
Bethune who had a son named Doct 
John Solon Robertson Eugene Owen \{¢;. 
dith Charlies Evans Hughes James Russ»! 
Lowell Preston Berry Wall. We called 
him “Meridy” for short. 
W. B. Hoje 

Sulligent, Ala. 

Bouquets 

I have been a reader of PATHFINDER 
for about eight months. I can truthfu 
say I have never read a magazine that | 
have liked better pi 

Rev. L. Fred Pet: 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

My husband and I have been taking 
PATHFINDER for around 10 years and 
are very imterested in it, and think it is 
the finest of all magazines we tak« 

Mrs. Pete Piazzola 
Dillon, Mont. 

I wish to thank you for the many inter 
esting things you place before the readers 
of PATHFINDER ... It comes with a 
breeze that refreshes ... 1 believe in 
you. I believe most everything I read in 
your periodical. I very often give it as 
a reference in conversation and recom- 
mend it to anyone wishing authentic and 
trustful material. 

Robert A. Hopkins 
San Mateo, Calif. 


. * * 


I like PATHFINDER very much, par- 
ticularly the editorials, so fearless and yel 
so reasonable. It makes a happy s 
tion in a small space Of news vita 
American readers. 

Sue A. McLennan 
Escondido, Calif. 
me « 

PATHFINDER for Oct. 12 came to m: 
a sample copy. I found it in my | 
office box—a gift from the gods, fo: 
name was not on it. What a volum: 
courageous intelligence is crowded 
its pages. Within the grip of the po: 
man it reaches to the ground and mu 
a university education to millions 
cannot afford the questionable cultur: 
the more costly magazines. PATHFIND 
is a little gold mine of solid common s«¢ 

Creswell MacLaughli 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Thanks for the many profitable h: 

spent in PATHFINDER’s companys 
Theodore Wartmann 
New York, N. Y. 

I began taking your magazine at 
Clermont County Teacher’s Institute whi 
was held in Milford, Ohio, in August. 

I have been taking it for.46 consecut 
years. My pupils in my schools used 
for 23 years, and also my three child: 
were always glad when PATHFIND 
day came I do most heartily comm« 
it to anyone who is looking for a m 
excellent paper. 

Allen Hughes 
Hudson, Ohio 
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F. D. R. AGAIN— 


Choice Made, the Majority and Minority Unite 


YOR the first time since the Found- 
| ing of the Republic, the American 
people last week elected a President 
for a third term, and so once again his- 
iory was made by history-making 58- 
vear-old Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

though the President’s numerical 
joey was the smallest since that 

1 by Woodrow Wilson in 1916, the 
decision of the voters was clear-cut. 
round numbers, some 55 per cent of 
record-breaking total voted him in 
inother four years. Why the ma- 

ty of the electorate had thus set 

le the two-term tradition, became a 
subject for debate as soon asthe tell- 
le returns were in. Typical of op- 
ing views was one which said that 
world crisis made the majority re- 
tant to swap horses in midstream. 
ther view was that the weight of 
Federal machine was responsible. 
\Vhatever the explanation, the big 
was that President Roosevelt had 

ed a considerable majority, al- 

h it was significant that about 45 

‘ent of the people had _ voted 
igauinst him. Even so, his victory was 
enough, and he could look for- 

| to substantial support. Chosen 
irry on with him was 52-year-old 
Henry A. Wallace, his hand-picked run- 
mate and an ardent New Dealer. 


. . Close Popular Vote 


tepublican 
gain- 


reover, although key 
rs had been hopeful of 
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Elderman in The Washington Post 


With the Campaign Over, Both Parties Promise to Cooperate 
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ing control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the returns upset forecasts 
by adding to Democratic strength 
in that important half of Congress. 
And in the Senate, while losing a few 
seats to the G. O. P., the Democrats 
retained their heavy majority. Thus the 
Roosevelt Administration had the add- 
ed good fortune of being named again 
with ample Congressional support. 
In terms of electoral votes, the Pres- 
ident’s victory was an overwhelming 
one, but the popular vote was the 
closest in 24 years. Indeed, so tlose 
was it that Wendell Willkie declined 
to concede his defeat until the morn- 
ing after the election. Prior to that, 
as the returns came in from the differ- 
ent states, some of his advisers be- 
lieved that he still had reason to hope 
for victory, and late election night— 
even after his running mate, Senator 
McNary, had given up—he declared to 
a group of his co-workers at Republi- 
can headquarters in New York City: 

I congratulate you on being a part 
of the greatest crusade of the century. 
That the principles for which we have 
fought will prevail is as sure as that 
the truth will always prevail... | 
hear some people shouting to me, 
“Don’t give up.” I guess people don’t 
know me... Don’t be afraid and 
never quit. 


But next morning, though numer- 
ically ciose in several states, the re- 
turns Were unmistakable, and so Wen- 

dell Willkie sent 
Ema tiem = this wire to the 
; President at Hyde 
ie — ' Park: “Congratu- 
~eee~ lations on your 
re-election as 
President of the 
United States, I 
know that we are 
both gratified that 
so many Amer- 
ican citizens par- 
ticipated in the 
election. I wish 
you all personal 
health and happi- 
ness. Cordially.” 
To which Roose- 
velt replied in a 
similarly friendly 
message: “Please 
accept my sincere 
thanks for your 
message of con- 
gratulations, I 
greatly appreciate 
the assurance of 
your good wishes 
for my health and 
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International 


Wallace: The Next Vice President 
happiness which I heartily recipro- 
cate.” 


. . For National Unity 


Thus, on a note of traditional Amer- 
ican sportsmanship and post-election 
unity, the enormously important, enor- 
mously historic campaign of 1940 
came to an end. Later, after sending 
his telegram to the President, Willkie 
expressed these sentiments: 


lam proud to have led the crusade I 
did. I believe in it completely, and, 
if anything, more deeply than I did 
before. I believe the ultimate adop- 
tion of the principles I advocated are 
indispensable for the continuance of 
the free way of life. I entered the 
campaign without bitterness and I 
leave it with no ill will or bitterness 
toward any one. I accept the result of 
the election with complete good will. 
The popular vote shows the vitality of 
our democratic principles and the ad- 
herence of our people to the two- 
party system. I extend my thanks to 
the thousands who so zeaously and 
whole-heartedly worked for my elec- 
tion and to the added millions who 
supported me. I know that they will 
continue, as I shall, to work for the 
unity of our people... 


And on the heels of Wendell Will- 
kie’s statement, other appeals were 
made by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans for a spirit of cooperation in all 
projects having to do with national de- 
fense. Special emphasis was placed 
on this point largely because the 
Roosevelt-Willkie campaign had been 
one of the hardest fought in recent 
years, But there was no doubt that 
unity would be forthcoming, a fact 
that seemed doubly certain in view of 
increasing evidence of better times 
ahead. For although America faced 
grave international problems last 
week, all signs pointed to mounting 
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prosperity at home, with the defense 
program stimulating industry to such 
new production highs that.responsible 
analysts began talking more and more 
about how unemployment might soon 
vanish from the nation. This bright 
condition, it was held, would go far 
toward salving whatever wounds the 
Presidential campaign had inflicted on 
the body politic. 

Amid the appeals for unity, how- 
ever, it was pointed out by such men 
as former President Hoover and Alf 
Landon that it would be the duty of 
the Republican party to carry on a 
constructive opposition, while co- 
operating fully with the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration in the basic effort to 
build up national defense (see page 14). 


... Analysis of Vote 


This view was based on the fact that 
Wendell Willkie’s vote constituted 
about 45 per cent of the national elec- 
torate, a huge minority and a potent 
one. Expressed in numbers, although 
President Roosevelt carried 38 states 
to Willkie’s 10 and although his elec- 
toral vote was 449 to 82 for Willkie, 
the over-all vote was 26,265,134 to 
21,787,102—a margin of only 4,478,032 
for Roosevelt, or about 5,000,000 less 
than he received in 1936. (These fig- 
ures were the latest available last 
week, representing returns from 120,- 
444 out of the nation’s 127,245 voting 
units—see boxed-off tabulation). 

The election was the closest since 
President Wilson won in 1916 with 
51.6 per cent of the popular vote, or a 
plurality of 591,385, which gave him 
277 electoral votes to 254 for Charles 
Evans Hughes. Figures on other elec- 





1936 Popular Vote 1936 Roosevelt 


STATE Roosevelt Landon Plurality 
Alabama ........ 238,196 35,358 202,838 
Arizona ........ 86,722 33,433 53,289 
Arkansas 146,765 32,039 114,726 
California 1,766,836 836,481 930,405 
Colorado........ 295,021 181,267 113,754 
Connectcut .... 382,189 278,685 103,504 
Delaware ...... 69,702 54,014 15,688 
Florida awens 249,117 78,248 170,869 
Georgia ened 255,364 36,942 218,422 
nD ecesescee 125,683 66,256 59,427 
Illinois 2,282,999 1,570,393 712,606 
CO 934,974 691,570 243,404 
MD «6 eeeceseee 621,756 487,977 133,779 
ON eee 464,520 397,727 66,793 
Kentucky ...... 541,944 369,702 172,242 
Louisiana ...... 292,894 36,791 256,103 
Ee ectvencae 126,333 168,823 42,490 (L) 
Maryland ones 389,612 231,435 158,177 
Massachusetts .. 942,716 768,613 174,103 
Michigan .. 1,016,794 699,733 317,061 
Minnesota. ..... 698,811 350,461 348,350 
Mississippi ...... 157,318 4,443 152,873 
SOENE seccees 1,111,043 697,891 402,152 
Montana ....... 159,690 63,598 96,092 
Nebraska ....... 347,454 247,731 99,723 
Nevada . 31,925 11,923 20,002 
New Hampshire. 108,460 104,642 3,818 
New Jersey ..... 1,083,850 720,322 363,528 
New Mexico ... 105,838 61,710 44,128 
New York . 3,293,222 2,180,670 1,112,552 
North Carolina . 616,141 223,283 392,858 
North Dakota .. 163,148 72,751 90,249 
Ohio 1,747,122 1,127,709 619,413 
Oklahoma 501,069 245,122 254,847 
Oregon 266,733 122,706 144,027 
Pennsylvania . 2,353,788 1,690,300 663,488 
Rhode Island . 165,233 125,012 40,221 
South Carolina . 131,791 1,646 112,145 
South Dakota 160,137 125,977 34,160 
Tennessee . : 327,083 146,516 180,567 
Texas oe 734,485 103,874 630,611 
Utah ° 150,246 64,555 85,691 
Vermont acke 62,124 81,023 18,899 (L) 
Virginia 234,980 98,336 136,644 
Washington 459,579 206,892 252,687 
West Virginia 502,582 325,486 177,096 
Wisconsin .. 802,984 380,828 422,156 
Wyoming 62,624 38,739 23,885 

Total .. «27,476,673 16,679,583 10,797,090 


The State-by-State Count 


NATIONAL 


tions since then further illustrate the 
closeness of the Roosevelt-Willkie race. 
Thus: 

e In 1920, Harding won 16,152,000 
votes, giving him a plurality over Cox 
of 7,000,000, or 63 per cent of the 
popular vote, representing 404 elec- 
toral votes. 

® In 1924, Coolidge won 15,725,000, 
giving him a plurality over Davis of 
7,339,430, or 65 per cent of the popular 
vote, representing 382 electoral votes. 

® In 1928, Hoover won 21,392,000, 
or 6,375,000 more than Smith—58.7 per 
cent of the popular vote, representing 
444 electoral votes. 

@ In 1932, Roosevelt won 22,821,857, 
or 7,060,016 more than Hoover—59.1 
per cent of the popular vote, repre- 
senting 472 electoral votes. 

® In 1936, Roosevelt won 27,476,000, 
or 10,797,000 more than Landon—62.5 
per cent of the popular vote, represent- 
ing 523 electoral votes to only eight 
for Landon. 

Accordingly, on the basis of this 
background, it could be said last week 
that Wendell Willkie made easily the 
best showing of any losing Presiden- 
tial candidate since 1916—from the 
standpoint of percentage of popular 
vote. At the same time, it could be said 
that President Roosevelt—despite his 
substantial plurality and wide margin 
in the Electoral College—won a small- 
er popular+vote percentage than that 
in any Presidential election since the 
Wilson-Hughes contest. Indeed, when 
analyzed on an “iffy” basis, his edge 
of victory was shown to have been 
much narrower than surface signs at 
tirst indicated (see page 10). 

All told, Willkie won only 10 states 





Electoral 
1940 Vote 1940 Pluralities Vote 
Roosevelt Willkie Roosevelt Willkie R. W. 
179,589 27,651 151,938 11 
87,578 47,079 40,499 7 3 
102,805 26,495 Tee. «see 9 
1,822,804 1,293,207 529,597 ..... 22 = 
227,009 238,699 .. 11,690 6 
417,858 361,869 55,989 ...c.0- 8 . 
74,387 63,059 ' ee 3 
338,847 121,033 Seas ccceee 7 
240,734 41,482 esse 12 
117,481 100,760 DL: cesces.es 4 
2,133,883 2,039,545 06,538 scccs ‘ 29 
875,418 SD neccteee 23,830 14 
572,655 622,737 ‘ 56,082 11 
348,974 465,599 116,625 9 
519,720 380,798 338,928 vscscecce 11 ee 
186,171 29,542 156,629 .......3 10 de 
154,774 163,928 : 9,154 5 
383,540 267,253 116,287 .. 8 
1,052,678 916,411 B5G,208 esse . 17 
1,025,804 1,031,860 ........ 6,056 - 19 
628,739 588,057 GASES - ccvccecs 11 en 
100,825 4,737 LS arr 9 
949,436 859,648 DED <cccceee 15 
109,130 73,379 Tee  wenbenss 4 
256,761 341,063 .... 85,102 ee 7 
31,567 20,946 Dn esac#s : 3 . 
125,625 109,992 15,633 .. ‘ 4 
1,024,944 948,812 cs ° 16 
106,938 82,632 en ° ss ‘ 3 
3,262,273 3,029,180 233,093 . is 47 
575,072 182,706 392,366 13 
113,909 144,635 . 30,726 “ae 4 
,728,909 1,585,973 | | Per 26 oe 
468,397 342,672 125,725 : ll 
229,819 202,715 27,104 , : 5 
2,168,693 1,884,847 283,846 .. ° 36 
181,881 138,432 De  asesénke 4 
85,077 4,193 80,884 .. . 8 on 
114,623 159,370 .. ‘ 44,747 ca 4 
323,710 150,531  *) Bee 11 - 
777,193 183,307 593,886 . ; 23 
153,434 93,006 60,428 . 4 
64,244 ct x 14,091 3 
236,512 109,682 oS! rare 11 se 
349,869 244,057 105,812 8 
483 566 360,769 122,797 : ; 8 
693,017 672,343 20,674 . 12 
58.262 51,998 6,264 ; 3 ns 
26,265,134 21,787,102 449 82 


(Roosevelt’s Numerical Margin of Victory: 4,478,032) 
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Willkie: Leader of a Huge Minorit 


with 82 electoral votes—Colorado 
Indiana (14), Iowa (11), Kansas 
Maine (5), Michigan (19), Nebra 
(7), North Dakota (4), South Dak: 
(4), and Vermont (3). However, si 
a listing did not tell the whole st 
for approximately 45 out of every | 
voters gave him their support. It 
therefore clear last week that as titu 
head of the Republican party, he |! 
behind him a tremendous minor: 
greater than that of any defeated P 
idential candidate since Hughes. 


. .. What of the Future ? 


In view of this fact, political circ 
last week were speculating over wh 
Wilikie’s future might be. Owing 
the world crisis and‘ the widespr« 
American desire for national unity 
defense matters, some suggested tha! 
the Roosevelt Administration sho 
invite him to take over an importa 
post in the government. Othe 
thought differently, however. Th: 
held that if Willkie were asked to : 
sume Federal responsibilities, 
should decline gracefully so as 
leave himself free to act as head 
the minority’s constructive oppositi 
outside the halls of Congress. Th: 
held, further, that in this way he co 
keep himself in the forefront as lead 
er of a revitalized Republican party 
a party whose showing in last week 
election was a clear sign that it h 
staged a remarkable comeback sin 
1936. According to this view, by hold 
ing on to his leadership, Willkie cou 
hope to run again for the Presiden 
in 1944, 

As for the Roosevelt Administrati: 
it was generally felt that legislativ: 
action would be concentrated chiefly 
on national defense, with no new so- 
cial legislation scheduled, One of th 
big items of post-election gossip las! 
week was that the President might! 
soon act to bring about peace within 
the ranks of labor. This report was 
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based on the fact that John L. Lewis, 
‘in endorsing Willkie’s candidacy, had 
<vid that he would resign as head of 
the C. LO. if Roosevelt triumphed 
avain, As the situation looked imme- 
diately after the nationa] returns came 


in. it was expected that the resigna- 


tion would be forthcoming and that 
President would immediately 
bring pressure to bear to have the 


\. F. of L. and the C. L. O. settle their 
differences and perhaps merge into a 
<ingle giant labor organization, 
it was said, would be in line 
ith the drive for national unity on 
defense. In any case, With his victory 
behind him, President Roosevelt was 
in a position to encourage a spirit of 
operation in all quarters—and more 
than that, he was in the fortunate 
osition of a Chief Executive with a 
sufortable Congressional majority 
mn his side. 





. . . Congress 


In the House, where the Republi- 
ims were particularly confident of 
‘ains, the Democrats not only held 
r previous strength but increased 
Before the election, the House line- 
is: 258 Democrats, 167 Republi- 
2 Progressives, 1 Farmer-Labor, 
i American Labor, and 6 vacancies (3 
Re jlicans and 3 Democratic). Late 
last week the line-up was: 268 Demo- 
crats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 
i Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. 
hus it appeared the Democrats 
id hold an advantage of perhaps 
1} seats over the Republicans in the 
lower chamber of the 77th Congress, 
compared to the present advantage 
of 91. 
lhe Republican showing in the Sen- 
ate was much better, but not so good 
us expected. Before the election, the 
Senate included 69 Democrats, 24 Re- 
publicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Farmer- 
Laborite, and 1 Independent. Last 
eek it seemed certain the new Sen- 
ite would include 66 Democrats, 28 
Republicans, 1 Progressive, and 1 In- 
dependent, making a gain of four seats 
for the Republicans. 


... Major Losses 

Major Democratic Senatorial losses 
ccurred in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and 
Nebraska. In Indiana, Sherman Min- 
on, enthusiastic New Dealer and 
emocratic whip in the Senate, was 
lefeated for re-election by a Repub- 

in newspaper publisher, Raymond 

Willis. In Illinois, the Democratic 
cumbent, Senator James Slattery, 

is ousted by Republican C. Wayland 
In Ohio, Harold H. Burton, 
epublican mayor of Cleveland, de- 
teated Democrat John McSweeney for 
ihe post vacated by the Democratic 
Senator “Vie” Donahey, who retired. 
in Nebraska, Republican Hugh A, But- 
ler was victorious over the Demo- 
cratic nominee and present governor 
of Nebraska, R. L. Cochran. 

rhe only Senate Republican seat 


rooks., 


lost was that held by Senator John G. 
Townsend of Delaware, who was de- 
feated for re-election by Democrat 
James M. Tunnell. This loss, however, 
was offset by a gain in Minnesota, 
where Senator Henrik Shipstead, who 
was a Farmer-Laborite in the 76th 
Congress, successfully ran for re-elec- 
tion as a Republican, although Roose- 
velt carried the state. One of the im- 
portant House Republicans to lose 
his seat was Representative Bruce 
Barton of New York. He was defeated 
for a Senate seat by James Mead, 
Democratic incumbent. 

Last week’s voting also increased 
the feminine contingent in Congress 
from seven to eight. No woman -was 
elected to the Senate, but Hattie W. 
Caraway, Democrat of Arkansas, 
maintained her seat because her term 
does not expire until 1945. In the 
House, two women Democrats, and 
three women Republicans, were ré 
elected. The Democrats were Mrs. Mary 
T. Norton of New Jersey and Mrs. 
Caroline O’Day of New York, while 
the Republicans were Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Frances Bolton of Ohio, and Miss Jes- 
sie Sumner of Illinois. In September, 
Mrs. Margaret Smith, Republican of 
Maine, was re-elected to a second 
term. The new face was that of Miss 
Jeannette Rankin, Montana Republi- 
can, who defeated Jerry O’Connell, 
Democrat, in a hot contest. Miss Ran- 
kin was the first woman ever elected 
to Congress, but she retired after vot- 
ing against U. S. entry into the first 
World War. Since then she has been 
a lobbyist for peace in Washington. 
A total of 30 women sought Con- 
gressional office under various ban- 
ners, but only these seven won. 





... States 


In 1936, the thumping majorities for 
Roosevelt allowed many a Democratic 
candidate for governor to coast into 
office on the President’s coat-tails. 





International 


Green Made G. O. P. History in Illinois 





But in 1940, with the Roosevelt pop- 
ular majorities cut down, Democrats 
seeking governorships had to win on 
their Own"merits—or not at all. As a 
result, in the 33 states which elected 
governors last week, Republican can- 
didates did much better than the 
one-sided Presidential electoral vote 
would indicate. 

At the time of the election, Demo- 
crats held 19 of the contested govy- 
ernorships, and the Republicans held 
14. When the votes were counted, 17 
governors-elect were Democratic, 14 
were Republican, and two states (Kan- 
sas and Washington) were in doubt. 
Thus, in defiance of the Democratic 
national sweep, the Republicans lost 
not a single governorship. 

Voters in at least eight states which 
reaflirmed their devotion to President 
Roosevelt, split their tickets to elect 
Republican governors. These were 
Walter W. Bacon (Del.); Dwight L. 
Green (IIL), whose popular majority 
was greater than Roosevelt’s and who 
stood out as the greatest vote-getter in 
the history of the Republican party in 
Illinois; Gov. Leverett Saltonstall 
(Mass.); Gov. Harold Stassen (Minn.); 
Sam C. Ford (Mont.); Robert O. Blood 
(N. H.); Gov. John W. Bricker (Ohio); 
and Goy, Julius P. Heil (Wis.). * 


.. « Changes 


By the same token, three states 
which delivered majorities for Wen- 
dell Willkie, preferred Democratie 
chief executives in their own state 
capitals. North Dakota re-elected Gov, 
John Moses, Indiana promoted its 
Democratic lieutenant governor, Hen- 
ry F. Schricker, to governor, and Mich- 
igan—which went for Willkie by a 
some 6,000 votes—soundly defeated 
Republican Governor Luren D. Dfck- 
inson, 81-year-old crusader against 
liquor, cigarettes, and other vices. 
Michigan replaced him with its high- 
way commissioner, Murray D, Van 
Wagoner. 

Michigan was thus among the four 
states which discarded Republican 
governors in favor of Democrats. The 
other three were Idaho, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. But five states— 
Delaware, Illinois, Missouri, Montana 
and Nebraska—replaced Democratic 
governors with Republicans. 





.. « Election Sidelights 


@ In a 175-vear-old schoolhouse, lit 
by candlelight, residents of Sharon, 
N. H., started voting at one minute 
after midnight on the morning of Novy. 
5. Eleven minutes later, officials claim- 
ed their district was the first to report 
in the 1940 election. The vote: Will- 
kie, 24; Roosevelt, 7. 


© To voters who were depressed by 
the fact their candidates had lost, Dr. 
W. H. Thompson, psychologist at the 
University of Omaha, recommended a 
10-mile walk. His explanation: “The 
frontal lobes of the brain become 
over-active when the fear mechan- 
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isms are aroused, and mild, continued 
exercise such as walking to the point 
of real fatigue tends to lessen the se- 
verity of the images the fears called 
up.” 


e Because- prisoners at Sing Sing 
prison, N. Y., had evidenced wide- 
spread interest in the election, al- 
though they could not vote, the prison 
radio receiving station remained open 
one-half hour later than usual—until 
10:30 p. m. 


e It took the 46th election district 
of the 10th Assembly district in New 
York City just one minute to vote. 
The sole voting resident, Rabbi Nathan 
Wolf, had his private voting machine 
and four registration books, but he 
didn’t have the four supervisors and 
two policemen who had previously 
been on hand to guard his interest. 
Because it had cost the city $500 every 
time the Rabbj voted in past elections, 
a special ruling made it possible for 
the 47th election board to supervise 
his vote this year. The Rabbi’s ballot 
gave his district to Socialist Norman 
Thomas in a landslide. 


e In Fairmont, Minn., election offi- 
cials ruled that the vote of Hobart 
George Reynolds, who died after send- 
ing in his absentee ballot, would be 
counted. In White Plains, N. Y., offi- 
cials ruled that the absentee ballot of 
Henry J. Young, who died after send- 
ing in his vote, was void. 


e County Clerk G. E. Wade, of 
Oakland, Calif., was beset by com- 
plaints that the name Al Smith had 
been omitted from the ballot. He con- 
cluded that some persons who had 
heard the “Happy Warrior” speak in 
behalf of Willkie thought the former 
New York governor was the man run- 
ning for the Presidency. 

e Feeling that the Democratic cam- 
paign workers were “too confident,” 
Edward Devlin, 19-year-old Univer- 


‘sity of Alabama freshman made his 


own campaign speech. It lasted for 
66 hours and 15 minutes. Subsisting 
on fruit juices and coffee and utilizing 
a loud-speaker after his voice had 
failed, he planned to continue it until 
noon on election day. Rain forced 
him to halt a few hours earlier. P, S.— 
Alabama voted for Roosevelt. 


e The fact that they Jived in a 
town called Republican Grove influ- 
enced voters in a Virginia hamlet not 
one whit. They gave 155 votes to 
Roosevelt and 3 to Willkie. 


e As evidence that animosity and 
resentment would not be carried over 
after the election, residents of Salina, 
Kansas, burned all controversial po- 
litical literature in a public bonfire 
the night after election. 


e In the little town hall at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., 86-year-old Mrs. Sara 
Delano Roosevelt became the first 
mother in American history to vote for 
her son’s re-election to a third term. 


NATIONAL 





International 


The President’s Mother: Three Times 


In 1936, she had the distinction of 
being the first mother to see her son 
named for a second term. After last 
week’s vote, she said: “Friends and 
even relatives of ours have spent so 
much money, helping the other man. 
I don’t see why business hates Frank- 
lin so. They say he has been stirring 
up class hatred, but there is nothing 
in his heart to justify that.” 


@ Voters in Wyoming had to brave 
sub-zero temperatures over the state 
in order to cast their ballots. Two 
towns, Afton and Grover, reported the 
temperature had dropped to 13 below 
zero during the night. 


@ In many a past Presidential elec- 
tion, Vice President John N. Garner 
had marked the No. 1 ballot and Mrs. 
Garner the No. 2 ballot in their home 
town of Uvalde, Tex. This year, Mrs. 
Garner arrived 15 minutes after the 
polis opened, and Garner did not-vote 
at all. At Lynchburg, S. C., Sen. Elli- 
son D. “Cotton Ed” Smith stayed at 
home. In New York, Communist 
Party Presidential candidate Earl 
Browder failed to vote, while at his 
farm home in Indiana, John Zahnd, 
candidate for President on the Nation- 
al Greenback Party ticket, passed the 
day without knowing whether he was 
on the ballot anywhere in the nation. 


e With tears streaming down his 
face, Joseph Alazraki did his duty as 
a citizen at the polls in New York 
City. To questioning officials, he 
pointed out the name of his wife just 
below his on the registration book. 
“She died two hours ago,” he ex- 
plained. 


© The jubilation of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries over the re-election of 
President Roosevelt, which they in- 
terpreted as proof that the Good Neigh- 
bor policy would be continued, reached 
a climax in Nicaragua where President 
Anastasio Somoza ordered a two-day 
national holiday. Great Britain and 
Canada were frankly pleased. The 
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Vichy government made no comm 
but observers felt the French peo) 
were satisfied with the result. | 
Spain, Germany, Italy and Japan, h 
ever, the news was received wit! 
enthusiasm, newspapers general! 
porting the result with little com: 


...F.D. R. & Defense 


Last week, when nearly all A 
icans could think of nothing e 
the dramatic 1940 election, it wa 
easy for President Roosevelt an: 
governmental advisers to pay clos 
tention to non-political affairs of s 
But, far removed from the exciting y 
litical scene, were important nati 
defense problems, which demand: 
and received—careful considerati 

One such problem _ conce: 
France’s colonial possessions in 
Western Hemisphere, including 
tinique, Guadeloupe, and French | 
ana. Last fortnight, in the midsi 
strong rumors that France might 
low her empire to slip under Ger: 
control, the President requested a 
plete report from French Chie! 
State Petain (PATHFINDER, Nov 

Behind the request was the imp 
warning that the American republi: 
acting under the Havana conventi 
would occupy the colonies by ar: 
force rather than allow Germany, 
obtain a foothold in the New Wo: 
Last week, adding tension to the a! 
ready tense situation, United Stat: 
naval vessels and patrol planes h: 
“scheduled exercises” near Martiniqu 
It could not be ascertained wheth 
the war fleet was in Caribbean wat 
to (1) take over the French poss 
sions, if necessary; (2) stand gu 
against possible submarines of 
Axis powers; or (3) take part in work 
connected with the establishment 
air and naval bases on sites rece 
leased by the United States fr 
Great Britain. 

In any case, French Ambassad 
Gaston Henri-Haye lost no time in 
suring the State Department that 
Vichy government of France had ma 
no agreements with Germany in reg: 
to the French empire. French p 
sessions, he promised, would rem 
in French hands. 

For several days the State Depa 
ment weighed Henri-Haye’s assi 
ances, but said nothing while it wa 
ed for direct word from Petain. 1 
official Vichy communique, when 
belatedly arrived in Washington, c: 
firmed the French Ambassador’s pled 
in full. Petain’s note stressed tl 
France had made no plans to st 
render either the French fleet or | 
French possessions to Germany. 

Petain’s statement served to less¢ 
the possibility of American intervé 
tion in the French islands. Thoug! 
U. S. warships continued to patrol th« 
waters around Martinique, Secretar) 
of State Cordell Hull said flatly tha! 
there was nothing sensational in th 
situation. 

Among the other non-political mat- 
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Nov. 16, 1940 


ters which called for Presidential at- 
tention last week were these: 

e Even during times of election, 
Presidents are called upon to dedicate 
public buildings. Visiting Bethesda, 
Md.. to dedicate the new $4,000,000 
National Health Institute, Roosevelt 
seized the opportunity to emphasize 
health as a vital factor in “total de- 
fense.” Though he denied that medi- 
cal practice would be “socialized,” the 
President declared that Federal health 
work must be increased, since “dis- 
ease disregards state lines.” 

e Turning to a more pressing de- 
fense need, the Chief Executive ap- 
oved immediate construction of 
)00 housing units in 63 defense 
eas. Construction of the dwellings, 
which will be used to house workers 
in armament industries as well as new 
\rmy recruits, will eventually cost 
$45,762,500, in addition to the $44,- 
240,000 which the President previous- 


ly alloted to the Navy for housing. 
———_ or - 


. 
Americana— 

New Town: Expecting to challenge 
Santa Claus, Ind., in the matter of 
Christmas mail, residents near Lake 
Bemidiji, Minn., recently voted to es- 
tablish the town of North Pole. It will 

ive a population of about 1,200 in the 

mmer and 135 in the winter. 

Guest: In Linden, N. J., police shel- 
tered an inebriated transient for his 

protection. Two hours after he 

ii thanked them for their hospital- 
ity and departed the next morning, 
they learned their guest was being 

ught in eight states for questioning 
ibout a murder in Providence, R. I. 


* * . 


Decision: While pondering whether 
the City Commission of Fresno, Calif., 
had authority to order a new hat-rack, 
City Attorney Christian M. Ozias sat 
Then he quickly decided the 
hat-rack was a good buy. He had sat 

his own hat and crushed it. 


* * * 


down, 


Forgetful: Members of a luncheoen 
club in Cleveland, O., waited for a 
emory expert to address them. But 
he didn’t show up. He had forgotten 
the engagement. 
+. * * 
What’s In a Name?: A merchant in 
Dallas, Texas, asked police to help 
him decipher the name of a worthless 


check. The police did. It was, “U. R. 
Stuck.” 
* * . 
Sign: Thieves who ransacked 20 


other offices in the building did not 
enter the suite of Mayor Richard J. 
Murray in Marinette, Wisconsin. The 
Mayor attributed the omission to a sign 
he had on the door: “Burglars, take no- 
tice! Don’t break in and damage prop- 
erty. Call for a key if you want to 
look around a bit.” 

Permanent: Because a tattoo artist 
tattooed the wrong Social Security 
number on his chest and because 
changing it would cost $3 an inch, a 
mechanic in St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
permitted to adopt the new number. 
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Axis and Greece 


Last week the war correspondent of 
the Italian newspaper /! Messagero 
sent a plaintive dispatch to his paper. 
The Greeks, he wrote, “are masters of 
the art of digging Cyclopean pits” to 
entrap Italian tanks. 

“Such intense driving rain has rare- 
ly been seen,” wrote another Italian 
newspaperman, explaining why Mus- 
solini’s “invincible legions” were 
stalled along the sodden valleys and 
chill crags of Greece’s Pindus moun- 
tains. “But this is nothing compared 
with the problems created by enemy 
tactics, which consist of disrupting 

all means of communication.” 

Foreign military observers have 
never been able to work up much re- 
spect for the Italian Army; and such 
plaints did little to increase their re 
spect. For Greece, one of Europe’s 
smallest and weakest nations, was last 
week putting up a surprisingly stilf 
scrap. While [Italian planes were 
bombing Greek cities—Mussolini’s pi- 
lot son Vittorio once wrote that watch- 
ing*a bomb hit people was as fine an 
experience as watching a rose bloom 
—the Italian drive overland was badly 
stalled during its first week. And the 
Greeks, supposed to be blitzed, were 
doing some blitzing of their own. 
Some observers believed that Greek 
resistance might even prove to be the 
decisive turning point of the Second 
World War. 

.. . Three-Pronged Drive 

The Italian attack was essentially a 
three-pronged drive. -From the north- 
ern corner, where Albania, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece meet, the Italians 
pointed toward the 125-mile distant 
port of Salonika, Greece’s second larg- 
est city and strategically its most im- 
portant. A second push, about mid- 
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The Greeks Made It Difficult 


way on the Albanian frontier, was 
aimed at the border city of Melisso- 
petra, which guards the headwaters 
of the Salambria River. In the south, 
the Italians were hoping to move 
down Greece’s east coast, and at the 
same time strike southeast to capture 
the key city of Yanina (lonnina), 
which controls two of the four im- 
portant routes from Albania _ into 
Greece, 

Only in the south were the Italians 
making any headway; they were ap- 
parently within a few miles of Yan- 
ina, where a sharp battle was develop- 
ing. The northern attack had boomer- 
anged disastrously. Not only had Diec- 
tator-Premier Gen, John Metaxas’ bal- 
let-skirted Evzone troops thrown 
back the Italian attackers, but these 
Greek mountain fighters had thrust 
forward into Albania, encircling a full 
division of Italians (15,000 men), and 
surrounding the Albanian city of Kor- 
itza. 

Though the Greeks were jubilant 
over this success, pointing out that 
theirs was the first army in Europe 
to score against Axis troops, their joy 
was restrained by the grimly realistic 
knowledge that even if they complete- 
ly whipped the Italians, Greece was 


bound to become an even bloodier 
battleground before the end of the 
war, 


. .. Nazis to the Rescue? 


For last week, as Britain took over 
the big Greek island of Crete for an 
air and naval base, and sent war- 
planes, perhaps some men and an 
$80,000,000 credit to the aid of Greece, 
there were reports that 1,000,000 Ger- 
man troops in Rumania were ready to 
strike south. And there were per- 
sistent rumors of a Nazi diplomatic 
coup that would line Russia up with 
the Axis for a division of hoped-for 
spoils in the Near East. 

For it was a plain fact that Hitler 
could not afford to let Italy lose in 
Greece, or the British establish them- 
selves there. Already British planes, 
perhaps based on Crete, were blasting 
such Italian cities and bases as Naples 
and Brindisi, only some 650 miles 
from Crete. Hitler probably agreed 
with the London News Chronicle, 
which said: “Italy is the weakest link 
in the Axis. Smash it, and more than 
half the battle is won.” Then, too, 
from Crete the British could bomb 
Germany’s Rumanian oil fields; while 
if Britain really became entrenched in 
Greece, not only could she hope to 
check a German drive toward Suez, 
but perhaps disrupt and demoralize 
Germany’s economic hinterland. 

Indications of how this disruption 
could be accomplished were already 
evident last week. In Yugoslavia, 
which proclaimed its independence, 
pro-British sentiment was rising, es- 
pecially after three Italian planes 
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bombed the Yugoslav city of Bitolj. 
The British were even making diplo- 
matic passes at Bulgaria, whose King 
Boris is pro-British but which Hitler 
considers already in his bag. 

In Turkey, still non-belligerent, 
President Ismet Inonu made a speech 
that set Hitler’s diplomatic trouble 
shooters busily to work. Reiterating 
that Turkey covets no territory but 
will fight to retain her own, Inonu 
significantly hooked together his na- 
tion’s friendship both for Britain and 
Russia. “Together with our ally, Great 
Britain, we are now studying .. . the 
situation,” Inonu said. Then, reporting 
that Turkey’s relations with Russia, 
“after difficulties have now re- 
turned to normal friendship,’ Inonu 
added: “In the midst of the world’s 
vicissitudes, Russian - Turkish rela- 
tions are a fact of intrinsic value.” 


... Axis “‘Pheasant” Hunters 


Did this mean that Russia would 
support Turkey against Germany, if 
Germany grabbed for the Dardan- 
elles? To con the question, German 
Ambassador to Turkey Franz von 
Papen hurried to Moravia to join For- 
eign Minister von Ribbentrop in 
“pheasant hunting.” Italian Foreign 
Minister Count Ciano, who had been 
flying a warplane over Greece was 
upped to lieutenant colonel, then left 
his command to speed to Moravia also. 

The pheasant they hoped to pot 
turned out to be Russian Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslaff Molotoff. Nazis 
industriously circulated reports that 
Molotoff would soon visit Germany 
for a conference which would settle 
the status of the Near East. And 
through its sounding-board in Vichy, 
France, Germany hinted that she 
would soon deliver an ultimatum to 
Turkey, demanding that she accept oc- 
cupation by German troops. 


. . « Churchill Report 


Just as bull-dogged Winston Church- 
ill typifies the British people in war, 
so his eloquent speeches tell the best 
story of the war. Last week he made 
such a speech reporting to Commons: 

@ On air raids: “The cities of Great 
Britain are still standing 14,000 
civilians have been killed and 20,000 
wounded, nearly four-fifths of them in 
London . 300 soldiers have been 
killed and 500 wounded Very 
little damage has been done to our mu- 
nitions and aircraft production.” 

@ On shipping: “More serious than 
the air-raiding has been the recent 
recrudescence of -boat sinkings .. . 
The fact that we cannot use the South 
and West coasts of Ireland... is a 
grievous burden and one which should 
never have been placed upon our 
shoulder . . . Dangers to our sea- 
borne traffic mature slowly, but they 
are nonetheless formidable. We must 
expect still heavier U-boat attacks and 
we are making immense preparations 
of all kinds to meet them.” 

So far Britain has lost 3,400,000 tons 
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of her own and other available ship- 
ping, out of a total available, if not 
usable, capacity of about 30,000,000 
tons. The average daily loss (June 
to September) of 11,840 tons is about 
half the 1917 loss—but in this war, 
facing a hostile Continent, almost all 
Britain’s shipping is long-haul. To 
fill her shipping gaps, Britain has al- 
located $50,000,000 to buy American 
ships, and to establish shipyards here 
for new building. 

Need for the Irish bases of Queens- 
town, Berehaven and Loughswilly, 
which Britain relinquished in 1938, 
was illustrated by the spectacular sink- 
ings of such big ships as the Carinthia, 
and the presence of a pocket battleship 
raiding in the North Atlantic, on the 
convoy route. If British warships 
could refuel in Eire, they would avoid 
the now required long voyage home. 
But as British demands that Eire give 
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De Valera: “We Shall Defend Our Rights” 





her at least this aid increased, the de 
Valera government still stood firm 
against it. Prime Minister de Valera, 
replying that there was “no question” 
of Britain using Eire bases “under any 
conditions” so long as Eire was neu- 
tral, added, “We shall defend our right, 
whoever shall attack us.” 

@ On the Middle East: “During all 
these months, we have never failed to 
reinforce our armies in Egypt to the 
limits of our shipping capacity. Scores 
of thousands of troops have left these 
islands. I have told the House that I 
could not guarantee favorable results 
in the Middle East. After all, our po- 
sition was calculated on the basis that 
France ... would stand by our side. 
(But) the balance of forces on the 
frontiers of Egypt and the Sudan is 
far less unfavorable than at the time 
of the French collapse.” 

@ On Greece: “The Italian dictator 
has, in his customary cold-blooded 
fashion, fallen upon ,the small but 
famous and immortal Greek nation 

.. The Greeks have maintained so 
strict a neutrality that we were un- 
acquainted with their intentions ... 
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We have already established a yay 
and air base’ in Crete. We have besy 
bombing attacks upon military ol); 
tives in the south of Italy. They 
continue on an ever-growing scale. 

In one sentence regarding Britaj 
aid to Greece, the Prime Minister sy 
med up his determination for the \ 
“There is only one thing we can 
We will do our best.” In another s. 
tence, regarding shipping, he made | 
grim estimate of when Britain lh: 
to win: “We have had to look a | 
way ahead. We have had to t! 
of 1943 and 1944,” 


ee . . 
. .. Vichy-Axis Tie 

Though defeated by the Nazi Diit:. 
krieg last June, suffering Franc: 
pawn in German hands, was s| 
something of an unknown quantit, 
iurope’s spreading war last week. 

In a squeeze play between “px 
salesman” Adolf Hitler and Fre: 
Axis-appeaser Vice Premier Pic: 
Laval two weeks ago, aging Fre: 
Premier Marshal Henri Petain agre: 
“in principle” to a Hitler - Lay 
scheme for close French-German “c 
laboration.” How far that “collabo: 
tion” was to go was not reveale 
officially. But a whirlpool of run: 
and counter-rumors had France tyin 
up with the Nazis, not only economi: 
ally and politically, but turning ove: 
African, Mediterranean and West |) 
dian bases to the Axis powers—ev« 
joining them in the war against Bri! 
ain, 

These rumors naturally caused se! 
ous disturbances in London and Was! 
ington. Immediately a sizeable Ame! 
ican naval detachment was dispatch: 
to the Caribbean Sea, while Presid 
Roosevelt exchanged private messag 
with Marshal Petain (see page 6). F: 
lowing Petain’s assurances that Fran 
did not intend to sign away any of h: 
strategic bases it seemed that much 
the furore had been somewhat pr: 
mature. In his meeting with Hitler O 
24, Petain merely agreed “in prin: 
ple,” with details of the Hitler-Lay 
scheme still to be worked out throug! 
long negotiations. 





. . « Collaboration Delayed 
Nevertheless, to help in the neg 
tiations, Petain last week appointed 
Laval’s close friend and collaborator, 

pro-German Fernand de Brinon, 
“Ambassador of France.” As such, hi 
duties will be to act as contact man 
between Geramn officials in Paris and 
the Vichy government. However, ther 
were no new developments to indi- 
cate that any definite “peace” agree 
ment was near. Instead, some source: 
said the collaboration plan had been 
postponed or left in abeyance while 
Vichy conducted a press and raiio 
campaign designed to make the scheme 
more palatable to the French public, 
still reportedly 90 per cent pro-British. 
Meanwhile, Britain left no doubt as 
to how she felt about Vichy’s Axis tie- 
up. While Prime Minister Churchil! 
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lamented the Petain government's 
“collaboration with Herr Hitler,” For- 
eign Secretary Lord Halifax spoke out 
more plainly. In one of his rare 
speeches Halifax reminded the French 
that the British had also been offered 
opportunities to collaborate with the 
Germans but that the proposals had 
heen “repeatedly rejected” because 
they would have been harmful to 
France. 





.. . African Simoons? 


in Rome last week Italians were 
saying their campaign in Egypt had 
been slowed down on land because of 
sandstorms. Simoons or hot winds 
which blow up suddenly in the desert, 
they complained, raised clouds of fine 
sand so dense for 200 feet above the 
ground that visibility beyond a few 
yards was impossible. Moreover, this 
dust or sand sifted through the radia- 
tors of motors, slowing up the move- 
ments of all mechanized forces. 

tut since the Italians also blamed 
the difficulties of their troops and 
machines in Greece on rain and mud 
(see page 7), the probability loomed 
that the real “simoons” hindering 
their advance in Egypt and Africa 
were the recently reinforced British. 
For again last week the British took 
the initiative everywhere—on land 

nd in the air. Though the land 
action was still confined to patrol 
work, British mechanized units clash- 
ed frequently with the Fascists on the 
Eritrean and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
borders and felt out the invaders 
around Sidi Barrani, Egypt, where 
Marshal Graziani’s legions have been 
stalled for Weeks. 

Most notable air activity of the 
week was a “hot” battle over Matruh, 
British advance base in Egypt block- 
ing the Italian drive toward the Nile 
River and Suez Canal. This fight oc- 
curred when a large Italian bomber 
force, escorted by chaser planes, tried 
to blast British defense works in a 
daylight raid. The Italians said seven 
British and three Italian planes were 
shot down; the British score was 
eight Fascist ships and four British. 
Both sides, meantime, continued their 
widespread bombing activities, with 
the British intensifying their inces- 
ant forays against Italian objectives. 

Other and potentially significant de- 
velopments in the African sphere last 
week included these: 

@ Haile Selassie, former Emperor 
of Ethiopia, was reported somewhere 
in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the Ethi- 
opian border and in constant contact 
with Ethiopian chieftains in an effort 
to organize a widespread rebellion 
against Italy. 

® Spain formally incorporated un- 
der Spanish rule the 225-square mile 
neutralized International Zone of 
Tangier, strategic zone on the north 
coast of Africa which commands the 
Strait of Gibraltar from the Atlantic. 
By terms of the Algeciras Treaty of 





: International 


Selassie: Encouraging Revolt 


1911, this zone had been under the 
control of an International govern- 
ment with Spanish, Italian, French 
and British representation. Last June 
Spanish military forces from Spanish 
Morocco occupied it and last week 
Col. Antonio Yuste, commander of the 
occupation forces, abolished the In- 
ternational Commission of Control 
and took over the government as the 
representative of the High Commis- 
sioner of Spanish Morocco. 





... Japan: Mystery Moves 
Something mysterious seemed astir 
in the Far East last week. Foreign 
observers there were unable to fath- 
om immediately Japan’s sudden and 
unexplained large-scale troop  with- 
drawals from Central and South 
China, Indications were, however, 
that Japan was hurriedly shortening 
her lines in China and concentrating 
her forces at selected strategic points 





Orr in The Chicago Tribune 
Getting Fed Up? 


in order to be ready for any eventual- 
ity or for some possible new venture. 

Following the withdrawal of Jap- 
anese forces from Nanning, strategic 
capital of Kwangsi province, two 
weeks ago, Japanese Army headquar- 
ters at Canton announced the with- 
drawal of all Japanese troops from 
Kwangsi province. Chinese sources 
claimed the abandonment of the 
whole province was the result of a 
strong Chinese offensive. The year- 
long Kwangsi campaign, they said, 
had cost the invaders 74,000 men 
through death, injury and illness. But 
neutral observers thought the reason 
for the withdrawal was a combination 
of tropical diseases, the Chinese 
“scorched earth” policy and possible 
Japanese plans to use the troops else- 
where. 

Though the Japanese explained that 
their withdrawal from Kwangsi meant 
only that their control of bases in 
French Indo-China made occupation 
of the province no longer necessary, 
evidence continued to pile up that the 
Japanese were withdrawing from 
China according to a definite plan. In 
addition to Kwangsi, the Chinese re- 
ported withdrawals from Nanking 
and Hangchow, from the Chungsan 
district across the Pearl River Estuary 
from Hong Kong, from the port of 
Swatow, from Yochow and_ from 
Ichang. In addition, there were indi- 
cations that both Japanese garrisons 
and Japanese business men were 
preparing to withdraw from Canton. 

When most of Tokyo’s forces with- 
drawn from South China were con- 
centrated on Hainan and Formosa Is- 
lands, with transports allegedly ready 
to take them places, lively speculation 
arose over possible Japanese prepara- 
tions for some new step in the estab- 
lishment of the so-called “new order” 
in East Asia. This expeditionary force, 
estimated at 150,000 troops, was in 
striking distance of Hong Kong, Sing- 
apore, Thailand (Siam) and the Dutch 
East Indies, all coveted by Japan, 


War Sidelights— 


@ The research division of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Supply reports that 
the “prize” invention offered so far 
has been a formula for a compound 
which, when shot at enemy soldiers, 
would “set” around them like jelly. 
“A sort of chicken in aspic idea,” one 
official says, 





® Apparently to bolster morale, an 
Italian newspaper has announced that 
Paul Revere, American Revolutionary 
hero, was an English-hating Italian 
named Paolo Revere. The Dictionary 
of American Biography asserts, how- 
ever, that he was born in the U, §. 
of French Hugenot ancestry. 


e The Canadian Navy League is 
campaigning for a $30,000 plum pud- 
ding. The dish—100 tons of it—would 
be distributed to men of the British 
and Canadian fleets at Christmas. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 


No Alibis, But— 


ES, we were wrong. We failed 

to pick the winner. But, had only 
four voters out of every 100 in the 
cities of Chicago, New York, Manches- 
ter, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, and Jersey City been 
recorded for Willkie instead of Roose- 
velt, the result would have been: 

Willkie: 266 electora! votes. 

Roosevelt: 265 electoral votes. 

And Willkie today would be the 
“champ.” 

Yes, we were wrong on three points: 

1) Popular vote: Our figures gave 
Roosevelt 25,422,582 instead of the 
26,265,134 credited to him at this 
writing. 

2) Electoral vote: Roosevelt receiv- 
ed 449. Our figure was 198. 

3) Number of states: We 
Roosevelt 21; he actually got 38. 

What was wrong with PATHFIND- 
ER’s poll? Why didn’t it “hit the nail 
on the head”? Well, first of all, polls 
are simply an analysis of ballots re- 
ceived from every state. We have no 
way of knowing whether people mark 
them honestly or not. We have to be- 
lieve what they tell us. A 1% margin 
of error (4% is likely in straw ballots) 
would have told an entirely different 
story. We simply recorded the results 
as they came in and tabulated them 
exactly that way. We had as true a 
cross-seclion as we could get, but had 
no assurance from the people who sent 
in their secret ballots that they would 
vote that way on Nov. 5. Evidently 
they changed their minds in between. 
We did no new polling after Oct. 25. 
At any rate, our poll was wrong, and 
we frankly admit it. We thought it 
was right,. but it wasn’t—and that’s 
that. 

But for the sake of the record, let 
us do a little analyzing. We see in the 
newspaper headlines that Roosevelt 
won by a landslide. However, when 
45 persons oui of every 100 that voted, 
registered a protest against the Admin- 
istration, we don’t call that a land- 


gave 


slide, even though the electoral vote 
and number of states was one-sided. 
A switch of less than 500,000 votes, 
properly distributed, would have put 
eight more states in the Willkie column 
and given him victory instead of de- 
feat (see tabulation). That’s what you 
-all a close election, no matter which 
way you look at it—and our polls did 
say right along that it would be a real 
horse race. 

A dozen other states furnished the 
President with another half million 
plurality and 68 electoral votes. Thus, 
on barely a 1%-million plurality, 
Roosevelt carried 20 states with 25? 
electoral votes. Looking at it another 
way, had half of these votes, or 750,- 
000 switched from Roosevelt to Willkie, 
Wilkie would have carried 30 states 
all told, with 334 electoral votes. 

So, on the slim margin of 500,000 
votes in eight cities, Willkie lost eight 
states that would have put him in. Or 
with the switch of three-quarters of a 
million votes, he would have carried 
30 states with 334 votes and attained a 
major electoral vote victory of land- 
slide proportions.. Mind you, on the 
switch of only three-quarters of a mil- 
lion votes or merely 1.5% of those vot- 
ing in this election. Such is the small 
difference between victory and defeat 

~and between a correct poll and a 
wrong one. 


OLLING the pulse of the nation is 

a three-way job requiring the 
keeping of a watchful eye on: (1) each 
of 48 states. (2) 50,000,000 voters. 
(3) 531 electoral votes. 

Coming to bat 48 times on the ques- 
tion of the number of states, we picked 
21 winners for Roosevelt. He got 38. 
That leaves us with a batting average 
of .553. 

Out of the 50,000,000 voters we pick- 
ed 25,422,582 for Roosevelt. He actual- 
ly received 26,265,134 as reported to 
date. That makes a batting average 
of .942. 

From the 531 electoral votes we pick- 
ed 198 for Roosevelt instead of the 449 


The Margin of Victory 


ERE is some interesting speculation—a tantalizing “if” for Republicans who 
may now be saying, “Of all sad words of tongue and pen, the saddest are 


these—it might have been’” 


The eight states shown below were carried by 


Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspap¢ 


“It’s Triplets’ 
he actually received. That was bai 
ling .441. 

To sum up our batting average on «i! 
three items, we get a score of .645' 

The Fortune, American Opini: 
Forecasts, Gallup and Crossley polls 
gauged only on the popular vote and 
compared with ours in this respec! 
stand as follows: Fortune 993; Crossk 
974; Gallup 974; American Opini 
Forecasts 974; PATHFINDER 942. 

PATHFINDER said _ these stai 
would go Roosevelt: 


Kentucky, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Arizona, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Utah, California, Oregon, Dela- 
ware, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida. 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, 


—AND THEY DID. 


We said 
Willkie: 


these states would ¢ 


Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Indiana, Colorad: 
Maine, Vermont, Michigan, 


—AND THEY DID. 


We called the following states in 
correctly: 


Maryland, Idaho, New 
Wyoming, Connecticut, 
setts, Rhode Island, 


Mexico, 
Massachu- 
Washington, 


President Roosevelt, as the figures reveal. Now one city in each of these states 
accounted for the President’s margin of victory. If half his plurality in these 
states—or 488,224 votes—had gone to Wendell Willkie, Willkie would have 
received 184 additional electoral votes, enough to boost his total of 82 to the 


266 necessary to win. 


Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 
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We have no alibis, but we think it’s 
worth pointing out again that a on 
15.633 4 per cent shift in the total vote cas! 
94°338 99 would have put the last eight states 
40.682 11 listed above in Willkie’s column, thus 
89,788 15 electing him. And now— 

76,132 16 és a oes —— . ‘ 9 
233 093 47 PLEASE PASS THE ASPIRIN! 
142,936 26 


283,846 36 , 
976,448 © «*184 a» eae 
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ROOSEVELT 
ROOSEVELT ELECTORAL 
PLURALITY VOTE 


WILLKIE 
109,992 
2,039,545 
588,057 
859,648 
948,812 
3,029,180 
1,585,973 
1,884,847 
11,046,054 


ROOSEVELT 

.. 125,625 

.. 2,133,883 

628,739 

. 949,436 

1,024,944 

3,262,273 

1,728,909 

. 2,168,693 
12,922,502 2 


State 
New Hampshire 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Total 
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EDUCATION 
Changed Salute 


In giving the pledge to the American 
flag, the usual procedure is to stand 
with the right hand over the heart. At 
the words “to the flag” the right hand 
i, extended, palm upward, toward the 
‘lag, and this position is held to the 
end, when the hand, after the words 
“iustice for all,” drops to the side. 

Thus, New York City regulations de- 

ribe the straight-arm salute by which 

rations of school children in New 
York and many another state have 
yledged allegiance to the flag. Last 
week, the similarity of this gesture to 
the Nazi and Fascist salutes had 
brought it under fire. After N. Y. At- 
torney General John J. Bennett, Jr., had 
obiected to it and after it was learn- 
d that some U. S. Army officers had 
been working unofficially for several 
nonths for its abolition, Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, New York City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, revealed that teach- 
ers at his request had been substitut- 
ing the military salute (right hand at 
forehead) for the former method. 

This announcement promptly drew 
the fire of two retired Army officers. 
Maj. Charles A. DuBois, State Secre- 
tary of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, approved the abolition of the 
traight-arm method, but said children 
had no right to use the military salute. 
This criticism was supported by a 
Major in the Army Information Serv- 
ice Who declared that students should 
stand with their hands at their sides. 

Further disapproval came from Col. 
James Moss, President General of the 
United States Flag Association. He 
pointed out that both the Nazi and 
Fascist salutes are made with the 
palms down instead of up, adding: 
“Americans used the present method 

vears before Nazism and Fascism 
were ever heard of ... it would be 
foolish to attempt to change because 
the Nazi and Fascist salutes are similar 
lo a part of the American salute “ 

Despite these objections, however, it 
appeared possible that patriotic or- 
ganizations would seek to extend 
abolition of the straight-arm salute to 
other schools. 


School Shorts 


G To act in the absence of President 
Clarence A. Dykstra, who is serving as 
U. S. Draft Administrator, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has set up a three- 
man administrative committee. When 
it was voted to continue Dykstra’s 
515,000 salary during his year’s leave 
of absence, he said he would turn over 
the $10,000 received from the govern- 
inent to the university. 











@ The four-fold program by which 
more than 700,000 youths and adults 
are to be trained as workers in defense 
industries by June 1941 is steadily 
progressing, according to Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt. 
rhe program includes: (1) continua- 
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given the 

gospel a chance to work. There 
are words in it that can shake the 
dead in our pews and pulpits. The 


never really 


tragedy within our church is that 
we allow ourselves to become stul- 
tified and complacent ... You 
come to the church, vou sit in your 
pews, you listen, and you stay as 
you are. Why do you do it? It must 
be because you don’t believe in the 
gospel of Christ. If you really give 
yourself to Christ, you can change 
yourself Perhaps the trouble 
lies with our preaching. It is pos- 
sible to preach and be dull, because 
some preachers are dull and some 
congregations are dull. We have 
heard the wonderful, mysterious 
and beautiful stories of the gospel 
told so often by dull people that the 
wonder has vanished from them... 
Preaching must recapture the thrill 
that there is in the gospel stories 
and convince people that there is a 
way by which the world can be 
saved and human hearts changed. 
We must express our message so 
differently that it will be new 
and fresh. 

—Rev. Dr. N. V. PEALE 
Marble Collegiate 
(Reformed) Church 
New York, N. Y. 






tion of pre-employment courses to re- 
fresh the skills of previously trained 


workers; (2) short courses in engi- 
neering in colleges and universities; 
(3) training of rural youth in occupa- 
lions common to the farm but basic to 
the defense industry; and (4) vocation- 
al instructional for young people em- 
ployed on the work projects of the 
National Youth Administration. 


@ Seven railroad cars, each equip- 
ped with desks, blackboards, and liv- 
ing quarters for a teacher, are carry- 
ing educatiomto isolated communities 


in the wilds of Northern Ontario, 
Canada. Attached to freight trains, 


the cars are transported from place to 
place for three-day stops, during 
which the teacher not only conducts 
school for all children in the settle- 
ment, but acts as an arbiter in domes- 
tic quarrels, amateur doctor, mission- 
ary, and carpentry teacher, 


g With one out of four students fail- 
ing to pass the course, the first term 
of plane geometry is the most difficult 
subject for high school students, ac- 
cording to a statistical analysis in New 
York City schools. Mathematics, with 
failures of about one in five, is the 
most difficult subject in general, fol- 
lowed by foreign languages and com- 
mercial subjects. Music is apparently 
the easiest subject. 








RELIGION 
Church on Wheels 


A U. S. Army which has been 
streamlined into mobile units will not 
handicap Army chaplains—they will 
have their mechanized equipment, too, 

By a recent War Department order, 
each division (10,000 to 18,500 men) 
will be equipped with a one and one- 
half ton truck and a portable trailer so 
that religious services may be conduct- 
ed wherever the units may be as- 
signed, Outfitted with a public address 
system that will be adequate for an 
outdoor crowd of 2,000, each church 
on wheels will carry such items as 
files, a desk and typewriter. And be- 
cause chaplains are chosen to serve 





three main religious groups—Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews —the 
trucks and trailers will carry altars, 


pulpits and all other equipment need- 
ed for the services of any denomina- 
tion. Stored for use will be Bibles, 
hymn books, and similar material. 

Since the U. S. Army is now in a 
state of flux with the number of divi- 
sions and the number of chaplains 
varying almost from day to day, War 
Department officials do not know at 
present the exact number of trailer 
churches that will be in use eventually, 
As a division may be served by sev- 
eral clerics there will be many more 
chaplains than trucks, but the officials 
are sure that the supply of the latter 
will be enough to meet the religious 
needs of the Army. 


Briefs : eet 


gq Among the sufferers 
Second World War is the 
Army. In Montreal, Canada, Col. 
George W. Peacock, Salvation Army 
secretary, has reported that the Army 
has lost $300,000 worth of equipment 
and supplies in invaded France. Mean- 
time in Milan, Italy, it has been or- 
dered that the Salvation Army “be 
disbanded and its property seques- 
tered” because it is allegedly “op- 
posed to the interests of the Italian 
nation in arms.” 


G In Paris, the 
have announced that 
Baudrillart had been placed under 
“strict surveillance,” because two 
days before the German occupation 
of the city the ecclesiastic had placed 
in the minutes of the Academy of 
France a statement “insulting to Ger- 
many.” 
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PATHFINDER 


————<——————————— total production next year will be 
about the same as in 1940. - Favorable 
price and income outlook for 1941 jis 
dependent upon maintenance of cur- 
rent agricultural adjustments by farm 
ers so that maximum benefits from in 
creased domestic demand can be ol)- 
tained. 


Self-Denial 


The Eastman Kodak Company has 
long enjoyed an enviable reputation as 
a maker of photographic equipment. 
Last week it gained added prestige by 


@ Wheat prices are expected to | 
main independent of prices in oth, 
countries, while domestic cotton 
consumption will set-a new high re; 


this season. The market for flue-cu 
tobacco has been improved by mark 
ing quotas and government purch: 
for British account. 

e The supply of feed grains per 
mal on farms is reported to be the 
largest on record. The prospects ar 
that the number of cattle fed for miar- 
ket during the winter and spring oi 
1940-41 will be about the same a: 
year earlier, but that slaughter s 
plies of hogs in the hog market 
year which began on October 1 \ 
be substantially smaller than the la 
supply marketed a year ago. 

———__-. 


announcing that it would accept only 
a strictly limited profit on government 
defense contracts. 

In its manufacture of special de- 
fense apparatus, Eastman Kodak de- 
clared at its offices in Rochester, N. Y., 
it would voluntarily give back to the 
government any profit it made in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of cost of produc- 
tion, while the profits it retained up 
to 10 per cent would be subject to 
excess-profits taxes. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if the company made $120 on 
an article with a production-cost of : 
£100, it would refund $10 to the gov- ] 
ernment, and pay taxes on the other wn aa 
$10. 
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Eastman Kodak imposed a similar 
limit on itself during the First World 
War. Its announcement last week was 
believed to be the first of its kind made 
in the present U. S. defense program. 

ee 


Boom 


Industrial production in the United 
States is booming. In fact, according 
to an announcement last week by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Jesse Jones, in- 
dustrial production in October reached 
a peak never before attained in U. S. 
history. 

Statistics supporting this statement 
same not only from Jones, but from 
private sources. While some indus- 
tries were announcing the attainment 
of new peaks, others were reporting 
levels unattained since the boom days 
of the 1920s. 

Steel ingot production increased to 
the highest weekly tonnage on record 
during the week ending November 2. 
During October, steel production in- 
creased to 94 per cent of capacity. 

Engineering construction awards for 
the week ending November 2 were at 
the highest level vet recorded, aggre- 
gating $238,793,000, a total 31 per cent 
greater than the former high, estab- 
lished in March, 1930. 

These were not the only evidences 
of the boom. Electric power output 
attained a new record. Weekly pro- 
duction of autos at the end of October 
passed 117,000 cars, compared with 
96,000 at the end of September. Piano 
sales in the first nine months of this 
year were 22 per cent greater than in 
the same period last year. In August 
and September, 1,000,000 persons were 
added to non-agricultural payrolls. 

Business observers last week pre- 
dicted that the up-swing would con- 
tinue for some time to come. They 
pointed out that although the National 
Defense Advisory Commission had let 
$8,000,000,000 in defense contracts, 
much of the work on those contracts 
was yet to be done, entailing much 


more plant construction and machin- 
ery purchases, and that another $4,000,- 
000,000 in defense contracts was still 
to be placed. Some saw boom times 
ahead for the next three or four years. 
OE 


Farm Outlook 


In its farm outlook report for No- 
vember the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment last week estimated that cash 
farm income for 1940 would _ total 
$9,000,000,000—second largest amount 
since 1929. In addition, the same Bu- 
reau disclosed that prices of farm prod- 
ucts had averaged higher so far this 
year than in 1939. The report also con- 
tained such facts as these: 

@ Though the domestic demand for 
farm products continues good. and is 
expected to increase in 1941 because 
of the industrial boom (see col. 1), 
exports continue to decline as a result 
of war blockades and will continue to 
be small through 1941. Accordingly, 
farmers producing chiefly for the do- 
inestic market are in the best position. 

@ With plans for 1941 farm produc- 
tion being made, prospects are that the 


—Random Statistics 


HE Chinese rice crop this year 

is estimated at 2,440,000,000 
bushels ...@ The National Chin- 
chilla Breeders Association reports 
that there are now 6,000 chinchillas 
in the U. S. The habitat of this 
delicate rodent, valued for its fine 
fur, is in the high Andes of South 
America ..-. @ It is estimated-that 
the present war is costing Cana- 
dians $85 per person a year ‘ 
e This week, according to the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, the na- 
tion’s gasoline tax collection for the 
year will pass the billion dollar 
mark ...e@ The 13,493,476 tons of 
paper and paperboard produced by 
638 American mills last year was 
valued at $933,015,664. 


Briefs 


@ To 15 radio stations scattered 
throughout the country, the Fede: 
Communications Commission h 
granted licenses to begin FM (f: 
quency modulation), or static-fr 
broadcasting on a commercial bas 
as soon as they are able. In additi: 
to being free of static, FM broadcas 


ing is said to give more tone rang: 
and enables more stations to use th: 
same channel without interference. 


g At the end of June, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency reports, the com 
bined assets of all active banks in th: 
United States and its possessions total! 
ed more than 80 billion dollars and 
their investments in U. S. Government 
securities aggregated more than 19 
billions. Bank assets and deposits 
were almost 30 billion dollars more 
than at the depression low in 1933. 


@ The American Society of Too! 
Engineers estimates that there is toda 
a shortage of 1,260,000 skilled workers 
—particularly expert toolmakers, ma- 
chinists, draftsmen and pattern mak- 
ers—in the United States. It suggests 
that industry extend the use of plan- 
ned training programs to develop skill- 
ed machine, operators, 


@ In the third quarter of this year, 
farmers obtained $146,827,000 in loans 
through the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. This was an increase of more 
than 15 per cent from the correspond- 
ing period in 1939. 


@ About five million low-income, 
single cash-crop farmers should leave 
the land and go into defense indus- 
tries, according to Chester C. Davis, 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sioner in charge of agriculture. But 
Commissioner Davis thinks that de- 
fense manufacturing plants should ex- 
pand into rural areas, rather than wait 
for rural labor reservoirs to migrate 
to the areas where industry is now 
concentrated, 
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Is Britain’s national anthem “Rule Bri- 
tannia” or “God Save the King”? 

e “God Save the King,” which is 
-~onsidered by Britons to be the most 
celebrated of all national anthems. But 
‘Rule Britannia” is a close rival of the 
anthem. Both these national songs are 
now 200 years old and, as during the 
virst World War, almost all public 
programs in Britain are opened with 
“(God Save the King” and closed with 
“Rule Britannia”” “God Save the 
King” was first sung as his own com- 
position by Henry Carey in 1740. Its 
rival was written by a 30-year-old 
upholsterer’s son, Thomas Augustine 
{rne. Arne’s stirring “Ode,” as it was 
then called, was also first sung in pub- 
lic in 1740—on Friday night, August 1, 
ut a performance in the garden of 
Cliveden House, near Maidenhead. 


* 7 * 


Why are engagement rings and wedding 
rings worn on the fourth finger of the left 
hand, next to the little finger? 


e This custom arose from the an- 

cient belief that that finger contained 

delicate nerve or a vein, called “love’s 

connected directly with the 

irt. By wearing the engagement or 

1s ring on the fourth finger of 

e left hand, therefore, a woman 

sought to show not only that she was 

betrothed but that ber heart ‘was 
touched, 


What is the meaning of the expression 
‘to go scot free”? 


e Scot-free never had any connec- 

tion with the Scots or Scotland. A 
scot (small s) means a tax or assess- 

ent of money. Thus scot-free means 
ithout payment of scot or untaxed. 

. by the same token, “to go scot free” 
eans to escape without tax or penalty. 


* * . 


In his campaign speech at Boston two 
weeks ago President Roosevelt referred to 
loseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, as “my” ambassador. Was it 
proper for him to say “my’’? 


e Yes. It was strictly in keeping 

ith international custom for the Pres- 
lent to refer to Kennedy as “my” am- 

issador. According to officials of the 
Foreign Service Division of the State 
epartment, an Ambassador to any 
country is considered the personal 
representative of the head of the na- 
tion he represents. Moreover, all U.S. 
\mbassadors are given their creden- 
lals by the President and the creden- 
lials are addressed to the heads of the 
nations to which the Ambassadors are 
iccredited. In Kennedy’s case his cre- 
dentials were from President Roose- 
velt to King George VI, making him, in 
effect, the President’s personal repre- 
sentative and reporter at the Court of 
St. James. Ministers, on the other 
hand, are considered the representa- 








THE ANSWER IS— 





tives of the governments which accred- 
it them. Thus, the American Minister to 
Greece represents the government of 
the United States; his credentials are 
from our government to the govern- 
ment of Greece, not from President 
Roosevelt to King George II. 


* * 


Who was the first American President to 
be born an American citizen? 


@ Martin Van Buren was the first 
President to be born an American citi- 
zen. The seven men who had previ- 
ously held that office were born prior 
to the Declaration of Independence 











Van Buren: Never a British Subject 


and had been British subjects for a 
time. Van Buren was born December 
5, 1782. 


There have been many changes in 
President Roosevelt's cabinet. Has any 
cabinet been without a resignation? 


@ There was no change in the cabi- 
net of President Franklin Pierce from 
the time he entered office in 1853 until 
he retired in 1857. That was the only 
unbroken cabinet in American history. 


* * * 


Which Vice President of the U. S. took 
the oath of office while on foreign soil? 


@ When Franklin Pierce was inaug- 
urated as President, March 4, 1853, his 
running mate, William R. King, of 
Alabama, was in Cuba for his health. 
A special act of Congress permitted the 
U. S. Consul at Havana to administer 
the oath of office to King. 


Are pygmies to be found only in Africa? 


e No; pygmies live both in Africa 
and in southern Asia and Oceania. The 
African pygmies, called Negrilloes, live 
in a zone about three degrees north 
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and south of the equator, extending 
right across Africa. , They average 
about 1.38 meters (4% feet) in height. 
The Negritoes are the pygmies of Asia 
and Oceania. The Aetas inhabit the 
Philippines, the Sakai the interior of 
the Malay Peninsula, and the Andam- 
anese the Andaman Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal. They average a few inches 
higher than African pygmies. Though 
primitive in their mode of life, living 
almost entirely by hunting, pygmies 
are both intelligent and brave. Some 
authorities believe they most closely 
resemble primitive man, while others 
believe pygmies have _ retrogressed 
from present races of man. 


. * * 


Can the physical boundaries of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is coterminous 
with the City of Washington (the nation’s 
capital), be -automatically expanded to in- 
clude the fast-developing suburban areas in 
nearby Maryland and Virginia? 


@® No. Though Washington has 
grown with extraordinary speed, it 
cannot act to extend its boundaries. 
The Constitution of the United States, 
Article 1 Section 8, enumerating the 
powers of Congress, specifically limits 
the size of the District. Paragraph 17 
authorizes Congress “To exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases what- 
so-ever over such district (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may by ces- 
sion of particular States and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat 
of government of the United States 

” In keeping with this Constitu- 
tional provision, the Acts of Congress 
of 1790 and 1791, establishing the per- 
manent seat of government on the Po- 
tomac River, stipulated that the Fed- 
eral territory must not exceed 10 
miles square. Thus, a Constitutional 
amendment would be needed if Wash- 
ington ever sought to increase in area, 


* . . 


How do the first 10 numbers of the 1940 
Selective Service draft compare with the 
first 10 numbers of the 1917 draft? 


e The first 10 serial numbers drawn 
in the two drafts follow: 


Order of 
Drawing 1940 1917 
1 158 258 
2 192 2522 
3 8239 9613 
4 6620 4532 
5 6685 10218 
6 4779 458 
7 8848 3403 
8 6262 10015 
9 8130 9899 
10 5892 $934 


* . * 


Why are policemen in London, Eng- 


land, called “bobbies’’? 


© The first modern London police 
force was established in 1829 by the 
eminent nineteenth-century British 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel. Earlier, 
as Secretary of Ireland, he had created 
a strong Irish constabulary, members 
of which, in tribute to the founder, 
were soon dubbed “peels.” Not to be 
outdone by the Irish, the English call- 
ed Peel’s London police force “bob- 
bies,” after Peel’s first name. 
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Americans All 


N THIS page last week, we quoted 

extensively from George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, an address 
in which the First President solemnly 
warned the American people against 
the dangers of bitter factionalism. 
This week, now that the turbulence 
of the campaign has ended, we think 
it fitting to quote from the post-elec- 
tion statements of three leaders of 
our own time. 

From former President Herbert 
Hoover: “Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wal- 
lace are to be congratulated. Mr. Will- 
kie and Mr. McNary made a good fight. 
When the people speak, theirs is the 
voice to be obeyed. 

“The Roosevelt Administration has 
the responsibility of government lead- 
ership in national policies. Yet our 
whole democratic system depends on 
the maintenance of two great political 
parties. The Republican party has the 
responsibility to carry on constructive 
opposition and to contend for its prin- 
ciples. The anvil of debate is in fact 
an instrument which creates national 
unity. 

“The election closed with both can- 
didates and both parties pledged to 
the utmost national preparedness and 
to keep out of foreign wars. The 
transcendent duty now is the full 
cooperation of everybody in this vital 
purpose.” 


ROM former Republican Presiden- 
tial Nominee Alf Landon: In a 
world of unfriendly nations, all Amer- 
icans aware of the threat of totalitar- 
jan intolerance must set an example 
of united purpose in the defense of the 


Republic. A successful defense pro- 
-gram requires the utmost cooperation 
from all of us... 

“There is in the world tonight the 
unily of the machine gun. And then, 
there is the inspiring unity of a free 
people, behind a leader who is honest 
and truthful and frank as to the toil 
and hardships ahead. The right kind 
of leadership is necessary for the right 
kind of unity ... The spirit of unity 
in America is the President’s for the 
asking. Republicans and Democrats 
stand shoulder to shoulder for national 
defense, as always... 

“Taking no part in the war, we still 
will feel its aftermath and it is going 
to be a terrible aftermath—make no 
mistake about that. We must be ready 
to meet it. The world must see us at 
our work and know that in the heat 
of campaigns we toss epithets about, 
but grin and go back to ‘work when 
the campaign is over—citizens all of a 


Temple in The Times-Picayune 


Not Much Difference Between Them 


great nation. And that is the great- 
ness of America.” 

From Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull: “‘Consciousness of the tremend- 
ous responsibility which rests upon all 
of us in the present crisis should over- 
shadow any sense of personal elation 
or disappointment over the election 
result. 

“It is a matter of profound signifi- 
cance that our foreign policies, the 
basic features of which were support- 
ed by both the leading candidates for 
President, were given yesterday na- 
tion-wide approval. 

“With the election over, our nation 
can now go forward with the fullest 
measure of practical teamwork by the 
government and the people in the firm 
continuance of those foreign policies. 
This course offers the greatest con- 
tribution our country can make to- 
ward the restoration of stable inter- 
national relations which are so essen- 
tial to the vital interests of this nation 
and of all nations. 


“In a spirit of non-partisanship and 
non-factionalism, I want to appeal 
again for united effort to carry for- 
ward a program of principles and 
practical measures .. .” 


O SPEAK three leaders of our time 

—not as members of this party or 
that, but as Americans all. And happily 
the same sensible views have been ex- 
pressed by nearly every noteworthy 
citizen of the land. Happily no one— 
no one of any importance whatever 
has yet raised his voice to strike a 
note of sour discord. Happily in*this 
hour of real peril, patriotism is show- 
ing itself in full flower, and mean and 
narrow partisanship is being shelved 
for the duration of the crisis—a crisis 
that confronts us because it confronts 
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the whole world, a crisis we must 
meet with resolute unity. 

As has been the case in many an 
-arlier campaign, harsh things wer 
said by both sides during the can 
paign that came to a close last week 
But now it is all over; the Americ, 
people have spoken decisively; an 
from this point on, the exaggeratico 
and misrepresentations must be fo 
gotten—like something that was ps 
of a bad dream dreamt in a moment 
high fever. From this point on, 
any and all matters relating to 
security of the nation, we must 
neither as Republicans nor as Ds 
crats but as Americans only. | 
word, as patriots, for if ever there 
a time for patriotism, this is the ti 

As the defeated candidate for 
Presidency, Wendell Willkie sp 
well on this point when in his p: 
election statement (see page 3), 
referred to the need for good \ 
unily on defense, and high-min 
debate. There can be no doubt t 
these are the things America must h 
in the momentous months that 
ahead. We must have good will, | 
that is obviously essential to uni 
And we must have unity, for with 
that, we cannot have intelligent debat: 
we cannot have the “spirit of no: 
partisanship and _  non-factionalis: 
that is so much needed at this hou: 


N ALL this, there is a two-way re- 

sponsibility—a responsibility that 
rests upon both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. As the election returns showed 
there is not much numerical differen: 
between the majority and minority 
difference of some four or five millio: 
votes, and that is all. Nor is ther 
much difference between the _ two 
groups as far as foreign policy goes— 
at least there was little or no funda- 
mental difference on the subject as 
Roosevelt and Willkie discussed it dur 
ing the campaign. Accordingly, at this 
critical point in our history and thi 
history of the world, the Democratic 
party and the Republican party shoul: 
be able to debate issues in an, atmos 
phere free of partisanship. And aft 
the issues are thus settled in Congress 
the American people should be ab! 
to unite as one man behind whatev: 
decisions the government may subse 
quently make. 

Everything in short, bolls down 
this: we cannot be hot-headed pa: 
tisans today and be safe. As far 
our national security is concerned, \ 
must be neither Republicans nor De: 
ocrats in a narrow sense; we must b 
rather, free men working solidly t 
gether to protect-and perpetuate ot 
free way of life. To paraphrase Was! 
ington, the name of American belong 
to us and it must always come firs! 
exalting the just pride of Patriotis: 
more than any other name, more than 
any party label. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Unbroken Treaty 


E become depressed whenever 
W we contemplate the life of a 
present-day treaty. It starts its career 
wyid a fanfare, only to end up, all too 
‘ten, by being tossed in the ashcan 
people who don’t give two hoots 
bout keeping their word. Under the 
cumstances, we find it refreshing to 
ibout. a little ceremony that will 
place this month in New York. 
\We have the story direct from the 
Indian Bureau which is part of the 
Department of Interior here in town, 
\ long time ago—on Nov. 1, 1794, 
be exact—representatives of the 
ited States and the Indians of the 
Six Nations decided to bury the 
tchet. The U. S. indicated that it 
anted to contribute to the support of 
he Indians as proof of its friendship, 
d then and there the tribesmen 
ere given $10,000 and promised an 
nual allowance of $4,500 “to be ex- 
led yearly forever .. .” 
rhis will be the 148th year that the 
S. has kept its bargain, It is true 
i) per cent is now paid in cash, 
t the remainder, in accord with the 
ishes of the Indians, is paid in calico 
bleached muslin, The vision of 
rturbable members of the Cay- 











Onondaga, Tuscarora, Tonawan- | 


Oneida, and Alleghany tribes sol- 
ly stepping forward to collect sev- 
il yards of calico each from the 
S. government after all these years 


ehow cheers us. Here at feast 
e treaty that lives on, praise be! 
ae —___— 


Skunk Saga 
{ ber has been a lot of chatter 
about the machine triumphing 
er nature, but we have our doubts. 
We came to feel this way the other 
iy after witnessing a great experi- 
nt by Dr. Ernest P. Walker, assist- 
t director of the Washington Zoo. 
the District of Columbia, the good 
loctor had reported that he would 
onstrate a little device that would 
ove any suspicion that clothing 
run afoul of a skunk’s blitzkrieg. 
ver since we had attended a dis- 
trous Sunday School picnic when we 
re 12, we had been looking for just 
h a machine, and so we were on 
nd for Doe Walker’s demonstration 
d watched eagerly while he plugged 
his electric instrument and put it 
vork on cloth that had been per- 
ed by two of the Zoo’s most co- 
erative polecats. But what happen- 
The machine began to smoke be- 
use it had been connected to direct 
rrent while made for alternating. 
loc Walker assured us the machine 
il worked well at his home, but he 
ouldn’t tell us howato be sure we 
vould have the right current handy 
the next time we went for a walk in the 
woods. As far as nature goes, we 
concluded, the skunk is one creature 
the machine hasn’t triumphed over. 
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LOOK, TONY/T'LL 


GO TO THE PROM | 


5 WITH THE ONE 

i] WHOSCORES 
iy A A 
“TOUCHDOWNS! 


WELL, WE 
LOST THE FIRST 
GAME IN SPITE 
OF TONY'S 
TOUCHDOWN . 
AND You WEREN'T 
EVEN ON THE 
FIELD‘ WHY 
DID THE COACH 
BENCH ‘You ? 


WELL, HOw 
DOES IT FEEL 


10 BE HIGH-SCORING 


CHAMPION OF THE 
_ STATE? 


YOU COULD MAKE [- 
UP YOUR SILLY [7 
MIND Now! 


DRESS HER # 
DOWN! TELLHER 
SHE'S LUCKY IF 
SHE GOES To WE 
PROM WITH THE 
WATER Boy/ 


OH, JUST FOR 


BREAKING ONE MEASLY | 


“TRAINING RULE! HE 
WANTED ME To QUIT” 
COFFEE AND SWITCH 


TELL HER To TAKE 
HER NOSE OUT OF 


FINE! BuT 
THEN, I'VE FELT 
LIKE A MILLION 


I SHOULD THINK ]- 


NOW, LISTEN, 
DEXTER —THIS 
CAN'T GO ON { 


4, BREAKING MY 
NO-COFFEE ” RULE? 


AW WHAT 
IF You HAvE ? 
TELL HIM COFFEE 
NEVER HURT You 

ANYWAY! You'RE 
NO SISSY #9 


WAY... SUPPOSE [Mi 
I MIGHT AS WELL 
TRY POSTUM, 4 


THE COACH 

SAID. I DONT 
LiKE A 
QUITTER ! 


TAKE A TIP FROM ME— 
IF YOU THINK you've. 

GOT COFFEE-NERVES— 
SWITCH TO PosTUM! 


ANY PEOPLE can 
safely drink coffee. 
But many others—and 
all children—should 
never drink it. 

So if you have nervous indigestion, 
if you can’t sleep, are nervous and irri- 
table—and think coffee-nerves may be 
responsible—switch to Postum. For 
Postum can’t fray your nerves—it con- 
tains no caffein or other stimulant. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 

instead. And then, even in two short 
weeks, see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier...see if you don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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T THE ONLY PAIR OF EYE 


You'LL EVER HAVE 
Better Light: Better Sight 


tee. a aoe 


TORCHIERE 
No. 1 The TORCHIERE INDIRECT 
LIGHT LAMP: A pair of these 
torchiere lamps provides just the 
correct lighting for the dining 
room, one at each end of the buf- 
; fet. Adds dignity and stately beau- 
NO { 7 ty to the room. Also ideal for suh-parlors, recreation 
< i rooms, stair landings, and for general indirect light- 
TORCHIERE ing anywhere in the home. Three stages of light are 
INDIRECT provided; controlled by a single switch. Uses a 300- 
LIGHTING 


Se aes 


NO. 4 
ALL-PURPOSE 

LAMP 
Height, 61 in 


$24.95 


200-100 watt bulb. Night light in the base spreads a 


Height, 66 in. 


$19.95 


No. 2 
MODERN 


gentle glow with a 15-watt bulb. 


No. TorVN-1940. 


Price, each, 


delivered complete with bulbs.. 


NO. 3 
VARIABLE 
BRIDGE 


LAMP 
Height, 
481% in. 


$23.45 


SWINGETTE 

No. 2 THE NEW I. E. S. SWINGETTE: Equipped 
with double-extension wing-arm. Elegant in de- 
sign and finish. I. E. S. approved. Provides cor- 
rectly diffused, variable lighting. Uses a 150-100-50 
watt bulb. A cleverly designed DIAL light indicator 
and a Master Switch at top of shaft are special 
features. Extra heavy weighted base prevents tip- 
ping when arm is extended. Washable, 18-in. 
Octagon-shaped shade of Ameri-Crepe, satin-lined, 
far superior to silk shades, is hand-tailored on a 
Cadmium-plated rustproof frame. 

$26.95 


SWINGETTE 
Height, 
481% in. 


$26.95 


a pA GOC ONO TTL CETL CIES 


No. ABKV-1940 with Shade V-4019-S, 
complete, delivered complete with bulbs... 


VARIABLE BRIDGE 


No. 3 VARIABLE I. E. S. BRIDGE LAMP: A fitting 
mate to the all-purpose lamp. This variable bridge 
lamp placed next to an easy chair or writing desk, 
enriches the furnishings and provides ideal reading 
light. Three stages of light are secured through the 
use of a 150-100-50-watt bulb. The swinging arm 
places the light exactly at the point desired. Special 
features are the DIAL light indicator and Master 
Switch at. top of shaft. Weighted base prevents 
tipping. Night light in base uses 15-watt bulb. 
Octagon-shaped 1349-in. shade of washable Ameri- 
Crepe, satin lined, hand-tailored on a Cadmium- 
plated, rustproof frame. 

Base No. BKVN-1940, Shade No. BKV- $923.45 
4019-S, complete with bulbs, delivered.... “* 


ALL-PURPOSE 


No. 4 ALL-PURPOSE I. E. S. LAMP: A semi- 
indirect reflector lamp around which the lighting 
for the living room should be planned. Uses a 
300-200-100 watt bulb in the reflector and three 
60-watt bulbs in the candle sockets. Provides a 
wide variation of correctly diffused lighting. Night 
light in base casts a —— glow—uses only 15-watt 
bulb. Octagon-shaped, 20-in. hand-tailored, wash- 
able shade of Ameri-Crepe, satin lined. 
perfect ensemble of beauty and quality. 


No. RVPNH-1940 Base; R-4019-S Shade 
complete with bulbs, delivered.... 


ALL LAMPS i 
IN TWO FINISHES 
SILVER AND GOLD 
or ENGLISH 
BRONZE & GOLD 
State finish desired 


SHADES: 

TAN, EGGSHELL, { 
BANANAHEBEART or 
BEIGE. State 
color desired 


Makes a 


» $24.95 


All Colonial I.E.S. lamps are built with the 54 exact 

specifications of the ILLUMINATED ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY (1.E.S.) testifying to their correct 
lighting effectiveness, mechanical soundness 
and electrical safety. Official I. E. S. license 
tag attached to each lamp. 


(-——-MAIL THIS COUPON NOW-—— 


COLONIAL PREMIER CO., 460 W. Superior St., Chicago, Hl. 


Enclosed please find $ in payment of the following lar 
I have checked for colors of shades and finishes: 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


NITE-LITE WIDE RANGE 


Sheds asoft,non- Three stages of Non-fading, 
disturbing light. light and exten- washable, and will 
Ideal where there sion arm adjust- not crack. Hand- 
are children, able at two points, tailored on Cad- 
when coming. gives you the kind mium-plated, rust- 
home to a dark of light you want proof, steel-band- 
house, etc. when you wart it. ed, rigid frame. 


See your local electric light company or dealer, or order direct from factory, post- 
paid anywhere in the U. 8. Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 


COLONIAL PREMIER CO. 
460 W. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 


4 POINTS 


1. I. E. S. approv- 
ed refiector bowl; 
2. Patented 1-piece 
plastic, candle and 
candle-cup shields; 
$8. Dial indicator; 
4. 3-way switch. 


SHADES Quantity 


desired 
-.No. TORVN-1940, Torchiere 

livered, $19.95 
Check finish desired:. . 


Lamp with bulbs, complete, 4d 
Silver and Gold;....English bronze and ¢ 
-No. ABKV-1940 with Shade -V-4019-S, complete with bulbs, d 
livered, $26.95 
Check finish desired: .. 
Check color shade desired:..Tan;. 


| Silver and Gold; English bronze and ¢ 

. Eggshell; . .Bananaheart;. . Be‘g* 

| No. BKVN-1940 with Shade BKV-4019-S, Variable Bridge Lan 

complete with bulbs, delivered, $23.45 

| Check finish wanted:....Silver and gold;....English bronze and go 
Check color shade desired:..Tan;..Eggshell;.. Bananaheart; .. Beige 

| ..No. RVPNH-1940 with R-4019-S shade, complete with bulbs, d 

livered, $24.95 
| Check finish wanted: 
i Check color shade desired:..Tan;. 


English bronze and g 
Bananaheart;..Beige 


.. Silver and gold; 
. Eggshell; 


St. & No. or RFD & Box 


eee De Bo | 
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Save UPTO 50% 
On Yow: Magazines 
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PATHFINDER offers to its readers a complete subscription service for all magazines pub- 


lished. 
your order through us. 


No matter what your favorite magazines may be we can save you money if -you place 
You'll be pleased with both our low prices and our high quality service. 


The specially priced combinations offered below are our most popular clubs and present 


savings up to 50%. 
special money-saving quotation. 


PATHFINDER 








CLUB Neo. 301—For The Farm Home 


j 
| 
| Household Magazine ..... oe eH ALL 
| Mother’s Home Life ............ weed FOUR 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife . 1 Yr. FOR 
PATHFINDER ek tan kterdie Bene 
WE, Shoe vd cdace 2.00 $1 30 
| YOU SAVE : . $0.70 s 








CLUB No. 307—Real Variety 






Pree Bie 24 chan cack sawed eas 1 Yr. ALL 
Mother’s Home Life .-........... 1 Yr. FOUR 
Comfort Stet ih davs"ty:o: aoe aoa 1 Yr. FOR 

| P Re ci co% one oes 52 Issues 

| VALUE ~..... ... $2.50 $1 A5 

YOU SAVE . . $1.05 . 

i 











CLUB No. 312—Five Favorites 









| 
| Modern Romances mp ie. * ALL 
| Household Magazine , “1 Oe. FIVE 
| Mother’s Home Life cee Ee 

Comfert .... ern aang eee . bee FOR 
| PATHFINDER .... 52 Issues 
| VALUE’ .. ea . 
YOU SAVE $1.40 





CLUB No. 313—You'll Like These 


Fact Digest S Wee ALL 

; 1 Yr. FIVE 
American Poultry Journal cn ae ror 
Farm Journal and.Farmer’s Wife . 1 Yr. 


PATHFINDER ..... ... 52 Issues a ef) 
VALUE ... ". $3.00 
$1.40 bed 


YOU SAVE 


| Hunting & Fishing 








CLUB No. 314—For All The Family 







OO ALL 
a 5. Se. FOUR 
Household Magazine ........ he) 5 


| FOR 

| PATHFINDER . -ecceseee 52 Issues 

J) a= $1 75 
YOU SAVE $1.75 . 


go ee rere 


True Romances 















If your favorites do not appear in this advertisement, write us for a 


When you think of magazines, think of PATHFINDER. 


Pathfinder Building—-WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CLUB No. 320—Unusual Bargain 


Motion Picture Magazine . Yr. ALL 
True Romances eel Yr. 
Household Magazine 


Six 


Mother’s Home Life .. 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 
PATHFINDER 


VALUE . 
YOU SAVE 


CLUB No. 322—Four Leaders 
1 Yr. ALL 


i ¥e. FOUR 
L Ye 


True Story 
Screenland 'v 
Household Magazine .. 


sen eeeeees FOR 
PATHFINDER secscececes 52 Issues 
VALUE .. ... $4.00 ? 25 
YOU SAVE .. $1.75 = 


Your Choice 4 Magazines $2 








Any Three in Addition to PATHFINDER 


| | American Boy, 1 yr. Hunting and Fishing, 2 yrs. 






American Girl, 8 mo. Modern Romances, | yr. 
American Fruit Grower, Modern Screen, 1 yr. 







yrs. Motion Picture Mag., 1! yr. 
[ ] Amer. Poultry Journal, National Sportsman, 2 yrs. 
2 yrs. Open Road (Boys), 1 yr. 







I Breeder’s Gazette, 2 yrs. Parents’ Magazine, 6 mo. 
| Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 






Christian Herald, 6 me. Screenland, 1 yr. 

Fact Digest, 1 yr. Silver Screen, 1 yr. 

Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
Science and Discovery, 1 yr. 
True Romances, 1 yr. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. 
True Experiences, 1 yr. 


Simply check the three magazines you choose and re- 
turn this offer attached to the order blank below Maga- 
zines must all go to one address. 






Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. 
Flower Grower, 6 mo, 








Home Arts Needlecraft,1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 2 yrs. 










USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the enclosed $ 
scription to the magazines checked above. Send 
yous (tub Ne. 666i ies. to my address. 







oe please enter my sub- 







Name .. 
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Mop tetghiney 


FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 


Orange Meat Garnish 


Cinnamon orange slices make a de- 
licious meat garnish, The ingredients 
needed include: three oranges, two 
cinnamon sticks, the juice of one 
lemon, one and a half cups sugar and 
one-half cup water. Make a sirup of 
sugar, water, lemon juice and cinna- 
mon, Wash oranges, cut them in thick 
slices and place these in the hot sirup. 
Boil gently, without cover, until 
orange rind_is clear, Chill in sirup 
before serving. 


Dark Fruit Cake 


A little aging makes fruit cake rich- 
er and gives the many ingredients an 
opportunity to blend their flavor. 
Thus it is not too early to make your 
fruit cakes for Christmas and the hol- 
idays. Here is a recipe for a delicious 
dark fruit cake: 

© Ingredients: Two cups flour, 
one-half cup butter, three-fourths cup 
chopped seeded raisins, three-fourths 
cup currants, one-half cup thinly 
sliced citron, one-half cup molasses, 
two eggs, one-half cup milk, one tea- 
spoon cinnamon, one-half teaspoon 
each of soda, allspice, mace and lem- 


on extract, and one-fourth teaspoon 
cloves. 

e Directions: Cream the butter, 
add the molasses and the sugar grad- 
ually, and beat together until light. 
Add the eggs and then the dry ingred- 
ients alternately with the milk. Beat 
thoroughly and then bake in deep pan 
for about one and a fourth hours in 
moderately slow oven. 

+ oo 


Cocoanut Pumpkin Pie 

The season’s pumpkins are now at 
their best and so are those delicious 
home-made pumpkin pies, If the fam- 
ily should tire of the plain pumpkin 
variety, however, it is always easy to 
add another flavor. For instance, 
cocoanut and pumpkin go well to- 
gether. For a rich cocoanut-pump- 
kin pie you need these twelve ingred- 
ients: 
% tsp. cinnamon 
% tsp. mace 
% tsp. allspice 
% tsp. nutmeg 
44 tsp. salt 

1 pie shell 


2 c. cocoanut 

2c. mashed pumpkin 
2c. milk (scalded) 
1c. sugar 

3 eggs (beaten) 

3 tbsp. butter 


Combine one and a half cups cocoa- 
nut with other ingredients. Bake in 


News for Novembe 


B 


2941. For busy days at home, choose this practical 
frock with its becoming uplift waist. The pattern also 
includes a housecoat version. Sizes 14 to 46. Size 
36, 354 yds. 39-in. fabric, 49 yd. contrasting. 


3073. Fool your audience with this slenderizing 
frock that does such good things for your figure... 
lovely in suave black. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 36, 4 yds. 
39-in. fabric. 


2639. For the man on your Christmas list, we sug- 
est these easy-to-make slippers. Shoe sizes 3, 4, 5, 
» 7 and 8. For fabric requirements, see pattern. 


2543. Dainty hand-made underthings are as in- 


expensive as they are luxurious, and perfect for 
Christmas gifts. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 36, 314 yds. 39- 
in. fabric for slip with 14 yds. lace; 11% yds. 39-in. 
fabric, 2 yds. lace for panties. 


3492, These two good-looking skirts, both included 
in the same pattern, will make your wardrobe go 
twice as far. Waist sizes 24 to 36. 30-in. waist re- 
quires 144 yds. 54-in. fabric for pleated skirt; 1% yds. 
54-in. for gored skirt. 


2745. Simplicity and prectionts mark this prin- 
cess housedress with i convenient button-front. 
Sizes 14 to 46. Size 36, 3% yds. 39-in. fabric, % yd. 
contrasting. Pattern includes housecoat version. 


PATHFINDER 


shell—20 minutes in hot oven, then 2() 
minutes in moderate oven. Cover with 
the remaining cocoanut and brown in 
the oven, 


Apple Fritters 


Apple fritters were a standby of ou; 
grandmothers and are still great fa 
vorites. Here is how to make them 
Cut the apples into slices a quarter o| 
an inch thick, sprinkle the slices wit 
lemon juice and sugar, and let thy 
stand in a cool place for half an hou 
Then dip each slice in batter, al! 
the excess batter to run off and fry 
deep fat. Make the batter from th 
fourths cup flour, one-fourth teasp 
salt, two eggs, one-half cup water, on 
teaspoon melted butter, and one-!// 
teaspoon lemon juice. 

——_______. >. 


Ham Loaf 


Here is a tasty method of preparing 
left-over ham and, incidentally, 
that will help stretch the meat bud 
Corral one and a half pounds fr 
ham, one pound smoked ham, two e 
(beaten), two cups milk, two tal 
spoons onion (chopped), one-half « 
tapioca, one-fourth teaspoon pep) 
and one-half teaspoon salt. Grind m: 
and add the other ingredients. \ 
well, form into loaf and place in t 
center of a greased pan. Pour a sau 
made by cooking together one-)a|| 
cup water, one-half cup vinegar, thre: 


3370 


3370. An interesting yoke treatment, an_ uplif 
waist and smooth-lying skirt are flattering feature 
of this basic dress for larger sizes Sizes 16 to 5° 
Size 36, 214 yds. 54-in. fabric for dress; 142 yds. for 
jacket. 


Each pattern 15 cents. The Fashion Book in 
cludes over 100 patterns for all ages and every 
eceasion. Send for your copy now! It’s just 15 
cents—only 10 cents when ordered with a pat- 
tern. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern Depart- 
ment, 121 West 19th St., New York City. 
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fourths cup brown sugar and one tea- 










r Wi 
wn 2 spoon ground mustard over the top 
and bake in moderate oven for about 
two hours. 
5 7 
ae Week’s Hints 
UT ‘ > ° 
eat fa © Corn muffins and corn pone will 
om not stick if the pans in which they are 
rter # baked are well-greased. 
Ss wil @ Heating thins molasses and makes 
t th it pour easier. 
n hou . : A 
all q It makes a big difference if you 
fi e hot foods on hot dishes and cold 
th i ds on chilled dishes. 

: ‘ ; ; ' 
asp F © Pumpkin pies will have that rich 
er, on } yrown tint if a tablespoon of molasses 
ne- P s added to the filling. 

© Fruit cake makes a delicious 
iiding if served with a sauce, 
“= © Potatoes to be baked in the skins 
a il! cook quicker if they are dried 
ie before being placed in the oven, 
; fi q Airtight boxes or jars make 
VO eggs handy containers for keeping cookies 
tal fresh. And waxed paper between the 
alf « lavers of cookies keeps them from 
pep] cking together. 
d zt ' © Before squeezing the juice from 
A our lemons and oranges, grate the 
mn el. Wrapped in waxed paper these 
: . ‘tings will keep in the refrigerator 
“* = © for future use in making desserts, etc. 
, thr: ; 


5 ;—Song Ditties 





‘I dream of Jean-ie with the 


New Songbook Has Dixie Airs 


n friends are gathered together there’s nothing 

1 favorite southern song to create a warm 

ndly atmosphere. Stephen Foster’s “Jeanie with 
e Light Brown Hair’’ appeals to every heart. 


I see her tripping where the bright streams play, 
Happy as the daisiés that dance on her way. 


ourse you'll want to wind up the program with 
rring old-time spiritual. ‘‘Nobody Knows the 
ble I’ve Seen’’ calls for lots of feeling. 

Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen— 

Glory Hallelujah! 

Sometimes I’m up, sometimes I’m down. 

Yes! Yes! Lord, sometimes I’m almost 

to the ground.”’ 








—_))& For club get-togethers, parties, picnics, our southern 
++ 1g book has 27 songs cemplete with words, music, 
accompaniments, guitar arrangements In- 


an up) t ides eight Stephen Foster airs, as well as spirituals 


other favorites. 
















Send 15e (im coins) for your copy of “Songs 
From "Way Down South” te PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


aa following booklets are also available at 15c 


No. 155—*‘Glass Gardens and Novelty Indoor 
Gardens.’ 


No, 168—“Etiquette: The Correct Thing To De.”’ 











NAMES 


When triplets were born last week 
to Mr. and Mrs. Carl Cuttita, in New 
York ‘City,. they announced one girl 
would be named Wendy (for WEN- 
DELL), another girl, Louise (for 
LEWIS) and the boy, WILLKIE. 





In Washington, Attorney General 
ROBERT H. JACKSON issued an order 
io deport Mrs. RAISSA IRENE BERK- 
MANN BROWDER, wife of EARL 
BROWDER, Communist party Presi- 
dential nominee, on the grounds that 
she had entered the United States il- 
legally from Russia via Canada in 
1933. The Attorney General said her 
plea for leniency, because she was the 
mother of three children and the wife 








International 


Mrs. Browder: Facing Deportation 

of an American citizen, had been de- 
nied. He indicated, however, that she 
might re-open the hearing if she wish- 
ed to present additional facts; other- 
wise she will be deported. 

To IRVING BAUMAN, lanky Illinois 
farmer, went $100 and the gold cup, 
emblematic of the 1940 U. S. corn- 
husking championship. The 27-year- 
old Bauman set a new record by husk- 
ing 46.71 bushels in 80 minutes at the 
finals at Davenport, Iowa. 

After newspapers had carried re- 
ports that he was on his way to Cali- 
fornia for his health, former Prime 
Minister NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
announced: “I have not the slightest 
intention of leaving.” 


* * *. 


In Miami, Fla., author ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY was divorced by his 
second wife, the former Pauline 


Pfeiffer, because of desertion. The 
couple, married 13 years ago in Paris, 
have two children. 

Averaging approximately 248 miles 
an hour, G. T. BAKER, president of 
the National Airlines, set a new East 
to West transcontinental record by 
\ 
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piloting a Lockheed Lodestar plane 
from Burbank, Calif., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., in 9 hours 29 minutes and 39.5 
seconds. The mark was almost an 
hour faster than the one set by HOW- 
ARD HUGHES in 1938. 


From Panama came Senorita JOSE- 
FITA ARIAS, sister of ARNULFO 
ARIAS, President of the Republic of 
Panama, to start her duties as the first 
woman consul general ever appointed 
to New York City. 


In brief ceremonies at the New York 
Navy yard, Maj. EDWARD BOWES, 
1adio entertainer, presented his 61-ton 
yacht and his 29-foot speedboat to the 
U. S. Navy. 


For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
‘Remedy at Home 


No Work. Real Saving. 


Here’s an old home remedy your mother 
probably used, but, for real results, it is 
still one of the most effective and depend- 
able for coughs due to colds. Once tried, 
you'll swear by it. 

It's no trouble. Make-a syrup by stirring 
2 cups granulated sugar and one cup water 
for a few moments, until dissolved. No cook- 
ing needed—a child could do it. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This makes a full 
pint of truly splendid cough medicine, and 
gives you about four times as much for your 
' money. It keeps perfectly, tastes fine, and 
lasts a family a long time. 

And you'll say it’s really amazing for quick 
action. You can feel it take hold promptly. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air pas- 
sages. Thus it makes breathing easy and lets 
you get restful sleep 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
| Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action on 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 





No Cooking. 


funded if not =, in every way. 





iF I Send vow 
HIS FINE SUIT=— 


Will YouWear It and Show!tto ae 
Ineeda veltahto mag ) nan fa roe nie USE carer 
take SUrr. 


, Tinton 


to $12.00 in line tadne 
cap maken to $12. -\IL @ 2d Ae 


o— IN ON PARTIAL vAvneny PLAN 
You pos Viiuer Weite me totes for PELE dorian = 


STONEFIELD, 1300 W. Harrison, Dept. .10, Chicago 
SCRATCHES AND CUTS SPELL 


SAYMAN’S #/0'0. Bes wd 
SALVE relieves discomfort of cuts, 
wounds, burns, and skin irritations of 
external origin. FREE SAMPLE. Write 
Sayman, Dept. 16-L, St. Louis, Mo. 








| y .. Learn Profitable Profession 
"s Mum Rite ieee 





| sexe Earnings of Men and Women in the fostas 
i ¢ profession of Swedish Massage run as hi; 
| to $70 per week but many prefer to open t 7-4 


; <é_j offices. Large incomes from Doctors, how 

sanitariume and private ey o 

those who Guailty through ine. 

Reducing alone offers rich “rewards foe 
¥ 


specialists. Write for pretee 










and bookiet—They're FRE 


tig THE College of Swedish Massage 
: are 4°" 30 E. Adams St., Dept.869, Chicago 
| 


eras CHEAP OIL BURNER 


WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD 
Quiet, Rest at Sure of vee *Wamiitor FURRACE STOVE, 
drudgery. 


dirt, ashes 
| low- priced, fee in, s Pe 


SEN clogging up. GUA 
TON TRIAL Sir32,_3 re 


— oe and poten — 7 come 
ation. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Bald Mice 


Men go bald for reasons which they, 
their wives and their barbers desper- 
ately canvass and rarely determine; 
but mice usually go bald for science. 
Recently, in the Journal of Biochem- 
istry and in Science Dr. W. W. Wooley 
of the Rockefeller Institute explained 
how he first made mice bald, then re- 
stored their hair. 

Dr. Wooley fed the mice on a diet 
of sucrose, purified casein, salt, cod 
liver oil, corn oil, yeast extract, four 
of the vitamins in the “B” complex, 
pantethenic acid, choline and _ beta- 
alanine. Besides failing to grow on 
this diet, the mice lost the hair on their 
bodies, which became a “sore, red, de- 
nuded area.” 

After trying various means of curing 
their baldness, Dr. Wooley found a 
eure in liver extract. Upon analysis, 
he discovered that phytin, the salt of 
inositol phosphoric acid (also found 
in cereal), and inositol itself would 
both restore haif to the mice—and 
keep them growing. 

For men with thinning hair, the one 
discouraging note in Dr. Wooley’s re- 
searches was this: the mice, though 
they lost the hair on their bodies while 
eating the deficient diet, retained hair 
on their heads and tails. There was 
no evidence that phytin or inositol 
would cure baldness in men. 


Old Pearls, New Diamonds 


Last week two sets of gems were in 
the news. One was a collection of 
pre-historic pearls estimated to be 
100,000,000 years old. The other was 
a collection of minuscule artificial dia- 
monds. Unlike most gems, neither was 
notable for its beauty, but each had 
intrinsic scientific value. 

Only an expert would recognize the 
Smithsonian Institution’s collection of 
50 fossil pearls as pearls, says Roland 
W. Brown of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, who has just reported on them. 
Once lustrous, their milleniums in the 
earth of western Kansas, where they 
were found, have turned them to a dull 
yellowish grey and dark grey. 

The pearls were secreted by the Ino- 
ceramus, a large molusk related to the 
oyster, which flourished when the 
giant dinosaurs were becoming ex- 
tinct. Though barely recognizable as 
pearls, they are of the same material 
and construction as modern gems, 
made up of several concentric layers 
of nacre, a calcium-carbon-oxygen 
compound. 

Though only about 50 deposits of 
fossil pearls have been found, Dr. 
Brown believes there are many more. 
Ages ago, as today, mollusks formed 
pearls around centers of irritation in 
the epithelium, which also secretes 
the substance that makes the shell. No 
one knows exactly what causes. the 
irritation, but Dr. Brown quotes his 








firm belief that “the most beautiful 
pearl is only the brilliant sarcophagus 
of a worm.” 

The artificial diamonds, reports John 
J. O'Neill in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, are being produced by Dr. 
Clifford A. Nickle, who prefers to do 
his research for General Electric in 
an elaborately equipped labortary in 
the cellar of his Schenectady, N. Y., 
home. Dr. Nickle’s diamonds, O’Neill 
reports, are about the size of a grain 
of sand. Though Dr. Nickle did not 
describe his method, it may resemble 
those by which artificial diamonds 
have been made before, by subjecting 
carbon to terrific heat and pressure, 
then cooling. 

Though these diamonds, and such 





—Science Facts 


CCORDING to the U. S. Public 

Health Service, 90 per cent of 
all persons in America suffer from 
some form of foot trouble... @ 
Lack of oxygen at the high altitudes 
attained by modern war planes often 
increases the “blind area” in a 
pilot’s field of vision. The blind 
area can be reduced by putting 
strychnine drops in the eyes, scien- 
tific tests show... @ Some 6,000 | 
species of insects destroy two bil- | 
lion dollars worth of property each 
year in America, the Pennsylvania 
Agriculture Department estimates. 
Thirty-six of the species cause half 
the total damage ...e Mrs. Eloise 
H. Heath, who_guards the purity of 
the 17 billion gallon water supply 
of New Haven, Conn., is America’s 
only woman chief chemist for a 
large water system. 





other artificial gems as emeralds, 
rubies and sapphires, are just as “real” 
as natural stones, Dr. Nickle is not in 
pursuit of cheap engagement rings. 
Diamonds are requisite to the tools of 
modern industry. For instance, in 
1937 the U. S. imported 1,885,970 carats 
of diamonds for industrial use against 
some 604,000 carats for jewelry. It is 
significant that with precision tools 
more important for national defense, 
a big industrial concern is now try- 
ing to produce artificial diamonds 
in quantity. 





Cancer, Breath, Die 


The National Academy of Sciences, 
organized in 1863, was incorporated by 
Congress; and its some 300 active mem- 
bers may be required to report on sci- 
entific matters for the public welfare. 
Meeting in Philadelphia last fortnight, 
the Academy offered some instructive 
reports on its own hook: 

@ Cancer: A 50 per cent destruction 
of cancer growths in rats has been 
achieved by smashing atoms within 
cancer cells. So reported Dr. John R. 
Dunning and other Columbia Univer- 
sity scientists. Cancers injected with 
boron and lithium were bombarded 
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with neutrons—electrically neutra! 
particles—from an _  atom-smasher. 
Slowed down by the chemicals, th, 
neutrons caused atomic explosions 
which in turn tore the cancer cells 
to pieces. 

e Breathing: Two control cente: 
regulate human breathing, reporte: 
two University of Pennsylvania sc; 
entists. The higher one in the brai 
speeds up respiration as the carbo 
dioxide content of the blood rises, }) 
it works only when the oxygen sup) 
is normal. More primitive regulato 
in the aortic and carotid arteries sp 
up breathing when the blood’s ox, 
content is low. “Mental blacko 
experienced by pilots at altit 
where oxygen is rare may occu: 
cause the body does not “shift g: 
fast enough between the two co: 
centers, the scientists suggested. 

® Diet and Germs: Persons wh: 
poor diets may resist some infect 
because they cannot feed dis: 
germs properly, said Penn’s Dr. Sti 
Mudd. He cited the streptocc: 
germ, some strains of which reqi 
carbon, minerals, proteins, thian 
riboflavin and pantothenic acid 
order to exist: 

eet | 










































Capsules 


@ To make poisonous snakes safe: 
to handle, reports Dr. Raymond L. Dit- 
mars, curator of mammals and rep 
tiles at New York Zoological Park, h 
first chills them in a refrigerator unti! 
they become sluggish. A thin cobra 
says Dr. Ditmars, can be chilled into 
submission in 40 minutes under 38 
degree cold. But a good, fat rattl 
snake, the curator pointed out, needs 
24 hours to cool off. 


G Many of America’s 28,000,000 dogs 
are underfed, reports Dr. Agnes Fa) 
Morgan of the University of California. 
She adds that meat alone is not a 
proper canine diet, unless it includes 
the liver, viscera, blood and bones 
The vitamin, protein, calcium ani 
phosphorus requirements of dogs dif 
fer with their breed, age and indoo! 
or outdoor life. 





q@ By putting babies on a rigid 
schedule, mothers may be building u| 
personalities that will resent cooper: 
tion in later life, reports Dr. J. Mc\ 
Hunt of Brown University to the Ame! 
ican Psychological Association. Babies 
who must wait for their scheduled 
feeding time, no matter how hungr) 
they may be, may become over-sens! 
tive to deprivation in later life, Dr. 
Hunt says. 


@ Sulfaguanidine, a derivative ol 
sulfanilamide, is a cure for bacillary 
dysentery, reports John Hopkins Uni! 
versity, where Dr. E. Kennerly Mat 
shall devised the new drug. Sulfa- 
guanidine also makes it possible to 
sterilize the intestinal tract so that 
operations can be performed withou! 
danger of subsequent infection. Two 
months ago (PATHFINDER, Sept. 14). 
an Atlanta, Ga., hospital reported that 
it had cured acute dysentery with sul- 
fanilamide. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Questions & Answers 


In planning programs for parties, 
ostesses should not overlook a Ques- 
tion & Answer game or two. One of 
he most popular pastimes today, they 
re not only entertaining, but instruc- 
tive. Moreover, they can be made up 
almost anyone. The questions may 
asked by the hostess and the an- 
ers given orally, or she may pre- 
ire cards with the questions on fhem 
ind have the guests write in the an- 
swers. 

For example, the question card may 

arranged as follows: 


Where Would You Find . 

6. Quito? 

7. Saskatoon? 

8. Oshkosh? 

9. Pitti Palace? 
10. Popocatepet!? 


ne 


1. lrrawaddy River? 
2. The White Sea? 
The Grand Canal? 
t. The Kjolen Mts.? 
5. The Gold Coast? 


Can you say, right off, just where? 
if so, allow 10 points for each correct 
swer. Remember, too, that these 
re just samples. The names of other 
places, rivers, birds, animals and so 
may be substituted for those listed. 
But besides being good at asking 
questions the hostess must be good af 
ering them. Always have the 

rect answer for each question be- 

re including it in the program. And 
in case someone didn’t have the 

ight answers to the samples above, 
re they are: (1) A river in Tibet and 
na emptying into the Bay of Ben- 

(2) A gulf of northwestern Euro- 

1 Russia. (3) The main waterway 
Venice, Italy. (4) The mountains 
parating Norway and Sweden. (5) 
he coast of British West Africa along 
« Gulf of Guinea. (6) Capital: of 
uador. (7) A town in Saskatche- 
van, Canada. (8) A city in Wiscon- 
(9) A famous art gallery in Flor- 

e, Italy, (10) A volcano in Mexico. 


Tar Baby 


Chis is an excellent game for mixed 
roups on school] play grounds. A soft, 
ht rubber ball is the only equip- 
t needed, 
One player is chosen “it” and the 
her players form a circle around 
After the circle has been formed, 
ich player places his or her hat on 
sround at his or her feet. The “it” 

n goes around the circle and drops 
ball into one of the hats. 

\ll the players, except the one 
se hat the ball was dropped into, 
in any direction they can. The 

iver into whose hat the ball was 

opped must pick up the ball and call 
halt.” Each player must stop abrupt- 

at the command “halt” until the 
layer with the ball throws it at the 
player nearest him. If he hits that 
player, the others again start running, 
vhile the one hit must pick up the 
ball and call “halt.” 

However, if the first player throw- 





} 





ing the ball misses, he has to continue 
throwing the ball, Each time he misses 
he gets a “tar baby” (small stone) 
dropped into his hat. The player get- 
ting five “tar babies” first must Stand 
about 40 feet from the other players 
and give each a turn at throwing the 
soft ball at him. 





Brain Teaser 


A man bought a suit of clothes. If 
the coat cost as much as the pants 
and vest, the coat and two pairs of 
pants cost $52.50, and the pants and 
two vests cost $30, what was the cost 
of the suit—one coat, one vest and 
one pair pants? Answer next week? 


Answer to Last Week’s—No rung on 
the ship’s ladder will be submerged 
because the ship rises with the tide. 

--- —— oe ™~”™ 


Smiles 


Nick—If you stood in my 
what would you do? 

Gill—I'd give them a shine, to start 
with. 


shoes, 





Selective—Have you 
hard you thought you'd die? 

Service—No, but I thought I might die 
after I laughed at the General. 


ever laughed so 


Army Doctor—Weak eyes, eh? How 
many lines can you read on that 
chart? 

Draftee—What chart? 


Mrs. Nayber—The minister certain- 
ly did bet obs: a acai sermon on 





| KRISTEE CO., 871 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have yopr money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








LLEANS BY 
MAGNETIC 
ALT/ON 


STRANGLE MALNETIL §$. PONEE 


CLOTHES BRUSH 


REVOLUTIONARY invention. DRA WS dirt Wie 
out of fabrics. No messy bristles. No dust. Wy 
ses no-electricity. 500 AGENTS WANTED. 


SAVES DRYCLEANING [crvs, “loth: 


span. Also cleans hats, drapes, upholstered 
furniture, ete. Long lasting. Low priced. In- 
stantly ips attention wherever shown. 
HOT 8 LLER FOR AGENTS. Hust- 
lers A112 up big money 
SAMPLE OFFER Samples sent on trial 
to the first person in 
each locality whe writes. © chligation. Get 
details. Be first—eend in your name TODA ¥' 












RESERVATIONS GUARANTEED 


When you write fora room at 
aspecified rate, we hold it for 
youl Single from $2, double 
from $3. 700 modern rooms 
at the “Gateway to Times 
Square.” Quiet neighbor- 
hood. 3 restaurants. 9 trans- 
portation lines withina block. 
Write for FREE Bookle: ’D.” 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY AT 63rd ST., N. Y. 
ED. B. BELL, General Manager 


Hotel Raleigh 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
i090 Beautiful Rooms 
Single and $5.50 double 
Write for illustrated booklet 
Cc. C, SCHIFFELER, - GeneRaL MANAGER 


Lemon Juice Recipe Checks 
Rheumatic Pain "Quickly 


If you suffer from rheumatic or neuritis pain, try 
this simple inexpensive home recipe. Geta pack- 
age of Ru-Ex Compound, a two week’s supply, 
mix it with a quart of water, add the juice of 4 
lemons. Often within 48 hours—sometimes over- 
night—splendid results are obtained. If the pains 
do not quickly leave you, return the empty package 
and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing totry. It is sold 
under an absolute money-back guarantee. Ru-Ex 
Compound is for 1 sale by druggists every wher, 








from $3.50 
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PATHFIND 

All the news of 
allthe world. 
Accurate — Fresh 
from the news cen- 
ter of the world 


WASHINGTON 
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St. or R. F. D. 
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for One Year 
——$2 for Three Years (156 weekly issues) 
——$3 for Five Years (260 weekly issues) 


PATHFINDER, Wasnington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 


(52 weekly issues) 
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S Odes Sk O ints 


vanity and extravagance, didn’t he? 
Mrs, Tellett—Yeés, and his own wife 
was sitting right there with a new 
dress and a new hat on. 
Mrs. Nayber—Oh, that explains it. 
I wondered why he was so worked 


up. 


At the club one night a doctor, an 
architect and a politician were dis- 
cussing the question of which of their 
professions was the most ancient. At 
length, each strove to clinch the honor 
for his profession with these points: 

Doctor—Eve was made from Adam’s 


rib, That surely involved a surgical 
job. 

Architect—Yes, but before that or- 
der was brought out of chaos. That 
was an architect’s job. 

Politician—But how about that 
chaos? Didn’t anyone make it? 


Jim—You know Marion, don’t you? 

Frank—Yes, of course. 

Jim—Ill bet you don’t know she 
gets rings from men she don’t even 
know? 

Frank—You don’t mean it! 

Jim—Yes, she’s the telephone girl. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ae you anything to buy, seil or exchange? 
rofitable business at home through the mails? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


ma llion families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, a8 well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL NEW, USED CLOTHING from Home, 

Store. Men’s Suits Tic, Leather Jackets 28¢, Over- 
coats 54c, Dresses 20c, Ladies’ Coats 36c. Other bar- 
gains. Catalog Free. National, 436 East 31st, Chicago. 


TO SELL MEN’S AND WOMEN’ S PIGSKIN GLOVES 

direct to wearers. Excellent quality $2.75 per pair, 
commission $.50 per pair. Write for particulars, Ger- 
ald Rigden, 309 East Main Street, Johnstown, N. Y. 











home, store, auto. 
coats, 75c—Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Free 
Wholesale Catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250 VR Jef- 
ferson, Chicago. 


SELL TIES. Wonderful money making proposition. 
Outfit free. Eureka, 307 West 38th,-New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








sible to conceive. Acting as distributor for famous 
Seroyal Brands, selling health food stores, nature 
doctors, chiropractors and medical profession, Eye- 
opening particulars free. Seroyal Brands, Orinda, 
California. 


RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! New methods 

and finest pure culture spawn mean increased 
profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
tips. Hughes Spawn, Box 6312, Dept. B, Denver, 
Colorado. 


RELIABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in 

theatreless communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 
weekly. Everything furnished. Southern Visual, 
Dept. 6, Box 2404, Memphis, Tennessee. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


ARE you SUFFERING? Piles, Fistula, Stomach and 

Colon sufferers—write today for large 122-page 
book. Sent Free. Describes mild method used in our 
Clinic. Thousands of references. Many from your 
section. McCleary Clinic, 2482 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 





CLOTHING FOR SALE 


CLOTHING BARGAINS! Ladies’ Men’ s Winter Coats, 
fur trimmed, plain—$2.50; silk dresses 10c; 

shoes, army clothes. Slightly used and new mer- 

chandise. Send postcard for Free Catalog! Eunice, 

197 Division St., Dept. E31, New York. 


200 CLOTHING BARGAINS—Overcoats, fur coats, 

suits, dresses. Army shoes $1.18. Free Catalog. 
= ial Mail Order House, 75-X Grand Street, New 
York. ° 


COINS WANTED 


SENSATIONAL PRICES PAID—Catalogue 10c. Sibert- 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CROOKED LEGS 


$1.00 BRINGS VALUABLE INFORMATION about 
bowlegs, knock-knees, etc. H. A. Hoy, Brownwood, 
‘Texas. 











DOGS _ 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. ~ Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Illinois. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, Minnesota, 

Idaho, western Montana, . Oregon. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
literature and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 
J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


HOBBIES 


JOIN THE SCRAPBOOKER GUILD. Enjoy the fas- 
cinating hobby of making de luxe editions of artis- 
tic scrapbooks yourself from press clippings, letters, 
mementos, photos, telegrams, etc. Charles Hemstreet, 
director of the Scrapbookers Guild, for the first time 
reveals his secrets of 30 years experience and now 
shows how you can do it. He tells how he made 
scrapbooks professionally for Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., Gene Tunney, HRH Prince of Wales, Enrico Car- 
uso, Bernarr Macfadden, Pope Pius XII, Crown Prince 
of Sweden, Harry Houdini, Elbert Hubbard and thou- 
sands of others. Membership now open. Write Scrap- 
bookers Guild, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 











INSTRUCTION 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC taught in 

own home. Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin 
Sageriad Technical Institute, Box 494-C, Elkhart, 
ndiana. 





INVENTIONS WANTED 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS, patented, unpatented. Mr. 
Ball, U-9441 Pleasant, Chicago. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY Demonstrating amazi 

man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, smal 
jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons; litts buildings: 
stretches fences; splices ‘wire; makes cider press; 
dandy auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes 
with 3-ton power. Write. Harrah, Dept. L-32, Bloom- 
field. Indiana. 





MEDICAL 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 
disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 

lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 

sleeplessness, nervousness, 

of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 

Free Booklet. 


solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE. Easy to use Viscose Home 

Method. Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
Book. P. F. Viscose Company, 140 N: Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ONE CENT SALE. Nerve, Kidney, Rheumatic Suf- 
ferers get Relief! Send $1.01 for Two Dollar Bot- 

jo Tonic. Doctor Ohlendorf, 1924 Blue Island Ave., 
cago. 











MEDICAL CLINICS 


PILES RELIEVED AT HOME. Let me tell you of my 

mild, painless, inexpensive treatment. Twenty-eight 
years head physician of one of America’s finest Rectal 
clinics. Write today for Free Trial offer. Dr. John- 
son, Desk 841, 1324 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 








SENSATIONAL FILMS. 8-l16mm. List free. Sample 
Artistic Film 10c. Box 1504, Hollywood, California. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—tTime counts. Don’t delay. Protect 

your idea with a Patent. Secure 48 page Patent 
Guide—Free. Preliminary information furnished with- 
out obligation. Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OL37 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C 





PECANS 


PAPERSHELL PECANS Ten Pounds Five Dollars De- 
: livered. W. B. Williams, producer, Jennings, Louis- 
ana. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


FINEST REPRINTS ic up. Reprint Specialists. Write 
Contacto, Needham, Mass. 


S’DELINE SALESMAN 


EXCELLENT SPARETIME PROFITS taking sub- 

scriptions—2500 Magazines. Agents Confidential 
Catalogue, Complete Starting yg Free! Dept. 
475, Pines, 583 Monroe, Brooklyn, aa 


SONG POEMS WA 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO Wate. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil. 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Richard Bro- 
thers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


TRAPPERS 


TRAP FOX AND COYOTE: 
Bunch System, Welch, Minn. 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY 
ELGIN, WALTHAM WATCHES $3.50. Make big 
money. Free watch and jewelry o'y- Plymouth 

Jewelry Company, 163-D Canal St., 

















Results guaranteed. 





PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASON 


OR it would have been better that may 
should have been born dumb, na, 
void of all reason, rather than that } 
should employ the gifts of Providence 
the destruction of his neighbor. 
—QUINTILIAN 
Laws and institutions are consta: 
tending to gravitate. Like clocks, 
must be occasionally cleansed, and 
up, and set to true time. 
—HENRY WARD BEECH 


But matchless Franklin! What a fen 

Can hope to rival such as you. 

Who seized from kings their sceptred pride 

And turned the lightning’s darts aside. 
—PHILIP FRENEAU 


7 * * 


Take rest; a field that has rested 
a bountiful crop. 
—OVID 
In truth there is no such thing in m 
nature as a settled and full resolve ei! 
for good or evil, except at the very 
ment of execution. 
—HAWTHORN |! 


* * * 


Who after his transgression doth repent, 
Is halfe, or altogether, innocent. 


: —HERRICK 
To disregard what the world think: 
us is not only arrogant but utterly 
shameless. 
—CICERO 
I distrust those sentiments that are t 
far removed from nature, and whose sub- 
limity is blended with ridicule; whi 
two are as near one another as extrein 
wisdom and folly. 
—DESLAUDES 
> _ a 
For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty 
To falter would be sin. 
ee =i W. FABER 
What each man feared would happen | 
himself, did not trouble him when he sa\ 
that it would ruin another. 
—VERGII 
Rumor does not always err; it so! 
times even elects a man. 
—TACITUS 
No one is satisfied with his fortune, | 
dissatisfied with his intellect. 
—DESHOULIERE: 


* ~ * 


Oft has good nature been the fool’s defen 


And honest meaning gilded want of sense. 
SHENSTONE 


* * * 


A fool is one whom simpletons beli 
to be a man of merit. 
—LA BRUYERI 
Not only does the bull attack its f 
with its crooked horns, but the injured 
sheep will fight its assailant. 
—PROPERTIUS 
Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, we'll 
rally once again. 
Shouting the battlecry of Freedom, 
We will rally from the hill-side, we'll gathe: 
from the plain, 
Shouting the battlecry of Freedom, 
—GEORGE F. ROOT 
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SELF-TEST 











on material in this issue of PATH- 
Award five points for each 
The highest possible 


T HE following questions are based 


FINDER. 
correct answer. 
score is 100 points. 


e (1) Thousands of diamond en- 
cagement rings are sold in the ae 
each year. But how are the majority 
of imported diamonds used? 


President of 


first to 
True 


e (2) The eighth 
the United States was the 
be born an American citizen. 
or false? 


e (3) Is a simoon (a) a Gibraltar 
ape, (b) a desert wind, or (c) a bishop 
of the Ethiopian Coptic Church? 


* * * 


e (4) When a man’s oxygen sup- 
ply is normal, his breathing is con- 
trolled by a center in the brain, which 

ts according to the carbon dioxide 
mntent of the blood; when the oxygen 
upply is deficient, breathing is con- 
trolled by centers in two arteries. 
rrue or false? 


e (5) The first woman consul gen- 
eral ever appointed to New York City 
ntly took up her duties. Was she 

m Germany, Chile or Panama? 


e (6) Who is Gaston Henri-Haye? 


* * * 


e (7) Which of these figures rep- 
ents the estimated cash farm in- 
ne for 1940: $9.000.000.000, $7.500,- 
1.000, or $13.500,000,000 ? 


e (8) Mrs. Sara Roosevelt is the 
vy woman to have seen her son 


ted President for a third term. 
w many have seen their sons take 
oftice for a second term? 


* * * 


e (9) How many tons of British 

available neutral shipping have 
een lost in this war — 2,300,000 
100,000 or 1,500,000 tons? 


* * * 


@e (10) For what purpose has the 
War Department ordered each Army 
vision to be equipped with a special 
ne and one-half ton truck? 


/ 
( 


* . * 


@ (11) The Nazi salute is made 
ith the right arm extended, palm 
lownward. What American salute is 

ade with the right arm extended, 
palm upward? 


@e (12) Why is it proper for a 
ident to refer to an Ambassador 
“My Ambassador”? 


@ (13) The entire House of Repre- 


entatives is elected every two years. 
Normaliy—not aHowing for deaths 


| LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
INSURES THEM ALL! 





FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


THIS Guarantee KReseruer POLICY INSURES FROM TWO TO 
SIX MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMILY...FOR AS MUCH AS... 


$142200 


For Natural or Ordinary Death 


£28440 


For Auto Accidental Death 





lire INSURA 


CompanaNce 


y 





For Travel Accidental Death 


$4266 


(The above fiQures represent the amount of {nsurance provided by the poltcy on a typtcal average famtly af five persons) 


Insures Men, Women, Children 
AGES 1-75 

If aching hearts and unbearable grief were all that 
accompanied death . .. the burden would still be 
great. But added to that grief and despair are the 
huge expenses that always follow the footsteps of 
tragedy. You'll need ready cash to see you through, 
and unless you carry insurance on each member of 
your family, some time you're going to have to face 
these financial burdens. 


Computed on Legal Reserve Basis 


The Guarantee Reserve Policy is brand new... 
it is actuarily sound . . . figured out by leading in- 
surance experts without using the many misleading 
or confusing “‘trick clauses’’ and ‘hidden phrases” 


that are contained in so many low cost policies 
Seeing is believing .. . 


that’s why we want you to 


see the policy before you decide to keep it. We want 
to prove that this is the Policy you should have for 


your family’s protection. 


Parents, Children (Married or Unmarried), Brothers, Sisters, 
Grandparents, In-Laws, Included 


Selling by mail saves agents’ commissions, branch 
offices, expenses, collection expenses . . . that's why 
from 2 to 6 members of your family, including 
relatives, may be included in your Guarantee 
Reserve Family Policy for a total cost of only 
$1.00 a month. You be the judge . . . decide for 


yourself without agents to hirh pressure you ; 
without embarrassment or obligation. 


** 


Send the coupon below for details of this sound 
insurance offer made by the reliable Guarantee 


Reserve Life Insurance Compan 


Don't delay ... 


do it now, while you and your family are in good 


health. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION—NO AGENT WILL CALL 





! ‘ 
1 ! 
PAYMENT OF CLAIMS \ Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
: g Guarantee Reserve Bidg., Dept. 32-+ ! 
DOES NOT CANCEL Mail This = ;_ fidtanapelis, Indiana i 
POLICY Coupon Today ! Please send me your I 
nr I FREE 10-DAY INSPECTION OFFER ! 
The death of one or more i 
wmbers of } f . @ ! 
members of you amily does i : i 
not cancel the policy l NAMI i 
remains in effect on the Send i i 
ance of your insured family as ST. OR R.F.D 
long as the monthly premiums No Money : ; 
are paid. I CITY & rATti 1 
Lew wee ee eee eee eee eweeoee —at 











and retirements—how much of the 
Senate is elected every two years? 


* * * 


@e (14) “Not for all the rice in 
China,” the song goes. But how much 
was the Chinesé rice crop last year? 


@ (15) Democrats will have a large 
majorit¥Y in the new House. What is 
required for a simple majority—just 
one more than half the membership? 


) 


* * * 


@ (16) What are the elements that 
make up a pearl? 


* * * 


@ (17) In how many states which 
gave a majority for President Roose- 
velt were Republican governors elect- 
ed last week? 


@ (18) In which state was there 
the closest race between the two Pres- 
idential candidates? 


* * * 


@ (19) On what two islands did the 
Japanese reportedly have 150,000 
troops concentrated last week? 

@ (20) Where is Tangier, and why 
was it in the news recently? (Award 
2'2 points for each correct answer.) 


= 


NSWERS will be found in stories 


beginning on the following page 


S 


of this issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 


p. 20; (2)—p. 13; (3)—p. 9; 
(5)-—p. 19; (6)—p. 6; (7) 

p. 6: (9)—p. 8; (10)—p. 11; (11)—p. 11 
(12)—p. 13; (13)—p. 3; 
(15)—p. 3; (16)—p. 20; 
(18)—p. 4; (19)—p. 9; (20)—p. 9. 


(4)—p. 20; 
p. 12; (8)— 
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(14)—p. 12; 
(17)—p. 3; 


























































AMAZING PREMIER LIMITED POLICY GIVES 
WONDERFUL LOW-COST PROTECTION! 


N orth American’s Premier Policy is not 
life insurance or old-age insurance. It is 
specific protection against many of the 
common sicknesses and accidents that are 
happening about us every day. Think for a 
minute! If you had to have an appendicitis 
operation ... if you were struck by an 
automobile, would your income continue? 
Would your savings be ample to tide you 
over? Or would you need help? In case of 
stated accidents and sickness, the Premier 
Policy pays you $25.00 a week in cash; 
helps with your doctors’ and hospital bills, 
also provides an Emergency Relief up to 
$100, and pays a Principal Sum of $10,000. 
Policy provides protection anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men and women from 16 to 69 years of 
age are eligible—69 to 74 years inclusive 
also eligible at a small additional charge. 
And no medical examination is required. 
The total premium is $10.00 for a full 
year’s protection—less than 3c a day. 
There are no other dues, or assessments. 


FREE BOOKLET COUPON! 


North American Accident Insurance Company 


Premier Policy Department 
888 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen, 


or Sympathy. 


Please mail me a copy of your FREE booklet “CASH 
” I understand there is no obligation. 


20 vou wanT CASH 
or EYMPATHY 7 


"1M GETTING 
A WEEK 


C47: Dy CASH /, 


No Dues 
TOTAL PREMIUM 


ONLY 81@ A YEAR 


Can be Paid Monthly if Desired 


Includes HOSPITALIZATION 


This policy pays $25.00 weekly cash bene- 
fit for hospital confinement . .. and covets 
the assured for any accident requiring hos- 
pitalization. ..regardless of how sustained. 


$28,000,000.00 CLAIMS PAID 

The North American Accident Insurance 
Company is the oldest and largest exclu- 
sive sickness and accident insurance com- 
pany in America. It has given protection 
against sickness and accident for more 
than 54 years ... more than $28,000,000 has 
been paid out in claims. North American 
operates under the supervision of 47 State 
Insurance Departments, and its Premier 
Limited Policy—free from “red tape”—is 


FREE BOOKLE Sympathy,” which explains simply and clearly 


the Premier Policy offers you. 


$10,000 


issued with the guarantee, that 
completely satisfactory, it may 
at any time within ten days, 
mium paid will be refunded i 


Send in the coupon below for the FREE booklet, 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 
OF THIS POLICY 


No Medical Examination 


No Assessments 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Ages 16 to 69 Years Accepted 


69 to 74 years at small additional charge ) 


$10,000 PRINCIPAL sUM 


Loss of hands, feet 
or eyesight. 


$25 Weekly Benefit 


for stated accidents and sickness 


Hospitalization Feature 
included at no extra cost 


if not f 
be retur! 


and the ] 


n full. 


“Cash 4 
exactly wha 


You owe it to your family and yourself 
read the details of this specific protection against accidents and sickness 


The booklet will come to you through the mail, so that you may read it over i” 


the privacy of your home—and there is no obligation whatever. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Illinois Corporation. 


Premier Policy Department 


Under Supervision of 47 State Insurance Departments 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


Home Office—Chicago 


888 Title Building y* Newark, New Jersey 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and Accident Insurance Company in America 
EXPERIENCED AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 





